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Germany Could No Longer Remain Idle 


I WILL AGAIN PUT ON MY UNIFORM 


By ADOLF HITLER, Chancellor of Germany 
Address made to the Reichstag, September 1, 1939 


ELEGATES and men of the German Reichstag: 

For months long we have been suffering under the 

torturing problem which the Versailles treaty, that 
is the dictate af Versailles, once left us, a problem which in 
development and distortion has become unbearable for us. 

Danzig was and is a German city. The Corridor was and 
is German. All these territories owe their cultural develop- 
ment only to the German people. Without the German 
people, the lowest barbarism would reign in all these east- 
ern districts. 

Danzig was separated from us. The Corridor with her 
German districts in the East was annexed by Poland, and 
above all the German minority living there was mistreated 
in the most fearful fashion. 

About 1,000,000 people of German blood were forced to 
leave their homeland in 1919 and 1920. As always, I at- 
tempted here also to achieve alteration of this unbearable 
situation by peaceful proposals and revision. It is a lie 
when it is maintained abroad that we realized our revisions 
only through pressure. 

Fifteen years before National Socialism came to power 
there was opportunity to carry out revision by the most peace- 
ful agreements, by peaceful understanding. This was not 
done. In every single case, I then later, not once but many 
times, made proposals for revision of the unbearable con- 
ditions. 

All these proposals were, as you know, refused. I need 
not singly enumerate proposals for arms limitation—yes, even 
if necessary the abolition of arms—proposals for restrictions 
of waging war, for elimination of what in my eyes were 
methods of waging war incompatible with international law. 

You know the German proposals for re-establishment of 
German sovereignty over German Reich territory, you know 
the endless attempts which I made in order to come to a 
peaceful settlement of the Austrian and later the Sudeten, 
Bohemian, Moravian problems—they were all in vain. 

One thing is impossible: that an impossible situation be 


settled by way of peaceful revision and then absolutely de- 
cline this revision. 

It is also impossible to say that he who, in such a situa- 
tion, takes revision into his own hands is violating law, for 
Versailles is no law for German people. 

It is impossible to force some one at pistol’s point and 
threat, let millions starve to death and then proclaim a 
solemn law document with a thusly enforced signature. 
Therefore, I also tried, apropos of the Danzig Corridor, to 
solve problems by proposing peaceful discussion. That these 
problems must be solved was clear. It is understandable to 
us that for Western powers the date of such settlement might 
perhaps be uninteresting. But to us Germans the date is not 
immaterial—could not be immaterial—could not be im- 
material to victims who suffered the most. 

In discussions with Polish statesmen I have ventilated and 
talked over such ideas as you heard here from my latest, 
previous Reichstag speech. I formulated the German proposals 
and I must repeat once more there could be nothing fairer 
or more modest than these proposals. 

I wish to say here before the world that I alone was in a 
position to make such proposals because I know that thereby 
I opposed the ideas of millions of Germans. These proposals 
were rejected. Not only that, they were answered firstly with 
mobilization, with increased terrorism and pressure against 
Germans in this territory and with a steady campaign of 
strangulation against the city of Danzig, first economic and 
political, and, in recent weeks, military. 

Poland has engaged in a struggle against the free state of 
Danzig. Poland was not ready to settle the Corridor prob- 
lem in a way satisfactory to both parties nor did she intend 
to carry out her obligation to the minorities. I must here 
make clear that Germany has honored her obligations toward 
minorities in Germany. 

For four months I watched these developments calmly, 
although not without repeated warnings. I strengthened 
these warnings recently. I caused the Polish Ambassador 
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to be informed over three weeks ago that if Poland continued 
to deliver ultimative notes to Danzig and used further meas- 
ures of pressure against Germans there, or if she sought to 
destroy Danzig economically through a customs war, then 
Germany could no longer remain idle. 

And I left no one in doubt that in this connection Ger- 
many of today could not be confused with the Germany that 
preceded. An attempt was made to excuse actions against 
Germans by claiming these Germans had engaged in provo- 
cations. I did not know what provocations these women and 
children committed who were mistreated or dragged off or 
what those provocations were on the part of those who 
were mistreated and killed in terrorizing, sadistic fashion. 

I do not know that, but I do know that there is no great 
power with honor that would watch such a situation in- 
definitely. 

I even attempted for the last time, although I admit I 
was innerly convinced that the Polish government, perhaps 
of its dependence on now wildly unleashed Soldateska |a 
scornful term for Slavic soldiery which was also used in 
reference to Czech soldiers], was not seriously inclined to 
achieve real understanding. I attempted for the last time 
to accept an offer of mediation on the part of the British 
government. The British government proposed that itself 
should not conduct negotiations but proposed to establish 
direct contact between Germany and Poland in order in this 
way to initiate conversation. 

I now must state the following: I accepted this proposal. 
I worked out the basic points for the conversations which 
are known to you, and I and my government now sat there 
for two full days and waited until it should suit the Polish 
government to at last send us a man with full powers. 

By last night they had not sent a plenipotentiary, but 
they let us know through their Ambassador they were now 
contemplating whether and how far they were able to con- 
sider British proposals. They would let England have their 
decision. 

My deputies: If it was possible to make the German 
Reich and its head of state take this, and if the German 
Reich and its head of state would suffer it, then the German 
nation would not deserve anything better than to disappear 
from the political stage. And there’s where they have been 
essentially wrong. My love of peace and endless patience 
would not be confounded with weakness or even cowardice. 
Hence, I decided last night to communicate also to the 
British government that I could not find any inclination on 
the part of the Polish government to enter with us into any 
really serious conversation. 

Therewith, an attempt at mediation had failed. Mean- 
time general mobilization was given as Poland’s first answer 
to this proposal for mediation. and, as further answer, there 
were new atrocities. These events have been repeated today. 
After recently in a single night twenty-one frontier incidents 
occurred, last night fourteen were perpetrated, including 
three extremely serious ones. I, therefore, decided to answer 
Poland in the same language it already was employing against 
us for several months. If now western statesmen declare that 
this is touching on their interests, then I can only regret such 
a statement. It can, however, not shake me for a second from 
fulfilling my duty. 

What more does one want? I have solemnly declared and 
I repeat: we do not want anything of the western states and 
we never shall. I even assured them that the frontier between 
France and Germany is a definite one. Time and again I 
offered England friendship and if necessary, closest coopera- 
tion. Yet love cannot be offered from one side only, it 
must be reciprocated by the other. Germany has no interests 
in the west. Our western wall is simultaneously and for all 


























































times the Reich frontier in the west. We have also no aspi- 
ration for the future. This attitude of the Reich will not 
be changed. Other European states partly understand our 
attitude. I wish to thank here especially Italy which sup- 
ported us during the entire period. But you will also under- 
stand that in carrying through my struggle I do not want 
to appeal to foreign assistance. 

We will ourselves solve our task. Neutral states of their 
own volition have reaffirmed their neutrality exactly as we 
previously had guaranteed it to them. This assurance is 
our sacred earnest, and as long as no other violates their 
neutrality we ourselves will scrupulously respect it. What 
should we wish or want of them? I am happy, however, to 
report to you a far-reaching event. You know that Russia 
and Germany are ruled by two different doctrines. There 
was only one question that remained to be cleared. Germany 
does not intend to export its doctrine to Russia. I see no 
reason that we ever again will take stand against one another. 

We both realize this, that every fight of our peoples 
against one another would be advantageous only for others. 
We, therefore, agreed to conclude a pact which excludes 
for all the future any application of force between us, which 
obligates us to consultation in certain European questions and 
makes possible economic collaboration and, above all, assures 
that the forces of these two great states are not spent with 
each other or against each other. Any attempt of the West 
to alter this will fail. I would like to assure here that this 
political decision means a tremendous change for the future 
and that it will be conclusive. 

I believe the entire German people will welcome my po- 
litical attitude, because both Russia and Germany fought 
against each other in the World War and in the end both 
were left holding the bag. This shall not happen again. The 
non-aggression consultation pact which was in force the day 
it was signed, yesterday received ultimate- ratification in 
Berlin and also at Moscow, where the pact was welcomed 
the same as you welcome it here. 

I can indorse word for word a speech by the People’s 
Commissar, Molotov, the Russian Foreign Minister. As to 
our aims: I am firstly determined to solve the Danzig prob- 
lem; secondly, to settle the problem of the Corridor, and 
thirdly, take care that German-Polish relations will be 
changed in a way permitting peaceful living side by side. I, 
therefore, am determined to fight until either the Polish 
government is ready to bring about such connections or until 
another Polish government is inclined to do so. 

I want to banish from the German boundaries the element 
of insecurity, the atmosphere of permanent conditions that 
approximate civil war. I waut to achieve that peace on our 
eastern border which will be no different than peace as we 
know it on our other borders. I want to undertake the nec- 
essary action in fashions that will not contradict what I an- 
nounced here as proposals. I will not wage a fight against 
women and children. I similarly have given my air force 
orders to restrict its actions to military objectives. But if 
the enemy attempts to construe from this a permission for 
him to fight with opposite methods, then he will receive an 
answer that will strike him dumb and blind. 

Poland last night for the first time shot at our territory 
with regular soldiers. Since 5:45 a.m. [12:45 a.m., New 
York daylight time] we have been returning fire and from 
now on we will answer bomb with bomb and he who fights 
with poison will be fought with poison gas. He who does 
not follow the rules of humane war can expect nothing 
from us but that we take the same step. I will wage this 
fight—no matter against whom—until the security of the 
Reich and its rights are achieved. 
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1 now have labored over six years on construction of the 
German armed forces. During this time over 90,000,000,000 
marks [nominally $36,000,000,000] have been spent for con- 
struction of armed forces. It today is the best equipped and 
far above comparison with the forces of 1914. My trust in 
it is unshakable. I am justified if I now call up this armed 
force, and when I now demand sacrifice and, if necessary, all 
sacrifices from the German people. 

I myself am today as ready as I once was to make every 
personal sacrifice. I expect no more of any German than 
what I| for four years was voluntarily prepared to do. There 
shall be no privations in Germany which I myself will not 
immediately endure. My whole life from now on belongs 
to my people. I now do not want to be anything but the 
first soldier of the German Reich. 

I, therefore, again put on the uniform which once had been 
most sacred and dearest to me. I will take it off only after 
victory. 

Should something happen to me during battle my suc- 
cessor will be party chief Goering. [Air Marshal Hermann 
Wilhelm Goering.| Should something happen to Goering 
his successor will be Hess. | Rudolf Hess, deputy chief of the 
Nazi party.]| You then would be pledged to this Fuehrer 
in the same blind loyalty and obedience as to me. 

Should something happen to him, I will, through law, have 
the Senate called, which will choose the worthiest, that is 
the bravest, from its midst. I enter this fight with a strong 
heart as a National Socialist and a German soldier. My 
whole life was nothing more than a single struggle for my 
people. I never learned one word—capitulation—and if any 
one believes we perhaps are approaching a difficult time, then 
| ask him to consider that once a Prussian king with a ridicu- 
lously small state rose against one of the greatest coalitions 


and was successful after three battles because he had a heart 
strong in its faith such as we need in these times. 

I therefore want to assure the entire world that Novem- 
ber, 1918, will never again be repeated in German history. 

I am ready at any time to stake my life. Any one may 
take it for my people and Germany. I demand that of every 
other. Whoever believes himself able directly or indirectly 
to withstand this national command will fall. Traitors can 
expect nothing but death. We all recognize an old funda- 
mental principle. It is totally unimportant whether we live, 
but it is essential that Germany lives. I expect of you, as 
deputies of the Reich, that each of you at his post performs 
his full duty. You must be flagbearers of the cause, cost 
what it may. You are vehicles of that sentiment in your 
districts and I am responsible for the sentiment of the en- 
tire German people. We are not to concern ourselves with 
this or that sentiment but exclusively with our duty, which 
is clear. Sacrifice which is asked of us is no greater than that 
which has been asked of others. Other men who entered the 
cause for Germany trod the hard and bitter road of sacri- 
fice which we must tread. Their sacrifice was not easier, 
less painful, than the sacrifice required of us. 

I also expect from German women that they enter this 
common struggle in a spirit of iron discipline. German 
youth will fulfill with glowing hearts that which the Na- 
tional Socialist state expects and demands. If we construct 
this community resolved to never capitulate on our demands, 
then our wills can master every situation. And I want to 
close with a confession I once made when I commenced my 
struggle for power. I said then that when our will-power is 
so strong that no calamity could force it down, then our will- 
power and our steel would also be able to conquer any 
emergency. 

Deutschland sieg heil! 


Britain Must Go to War 


WE SHALL ENTER WITH A CLEAR CONSCIENCE 


By NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Address made to the House of Commons, September 1, 1939 


DO not propose to say many words tonight. The time 

has come when action rather than speech is required. 

Eighteen months ago I prayed that the responsibility 
would not fall upon me to ask this country to accept the 
awful arbitrament of war. I fear that I may not be able to 
ivoid that responsibility, but, at any rate, I could not wish 
that conditions in which such a burden should fall upon 
me were clearer than they are today. 

No man could say that the government could have done 
more to try and keep open the way for an honorable and 
equitable settlement for the dispute between Germany and 
Poland, nor have we neglected any means of making crystal 
clear to the German Government that if they insisted on 
using force in the manner in which they have used it in the 
past, we were resolved to oppose them by force. 

Now that all the relevant documents are being made public, 
we shall stand at the bar of history knowing that the re- 
sponsibility for this terrible catastrophe lies on the shoulders 
of one man. The German Chancellor has not hesitated to 
plunge the world into misery in order to serve his own sense- 
less ambitions. 

| would like to thank the House for the forbearance they 
have shown me on two recent occasions in not demanding 


from me information which they recognize I could not give 
while these negotiations were still in progress. 

All correspondence with the German Government is being 
published in the form of a White Paper which will be avail- 
able to Members, coming in relays, while the House is 
sitting. 

I do not think it necessary for me to refer in detail now 
to these documents, which are already past history. They 
make it perfectly clear that our object has been to try to 
bring about discussions about the Polish-German dispute 
between the two countries themselves, on terms of equality, 
the settlement to be one which safeguarded the independence 
of Poland and which secured its due observance by inter- 
national guarantees. There is just one passage from a recent 
communication of ours, dated Aug. 30, which I should like 
to quote, for it shows how easily the final clash might have 
been avoided if there had been the least desire on the part 
of the German Government to arrive at a peaceful settle- 
ment. 

In this document we state this: ; 

“This government fully recognizes the need for speed in 
the initiation of discussions. They share the apprehensions 
of the Chancellor arising from the proximity of two mobilized 
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armies standing face to face. They accordingly most strongly 
urge that both governments should undertake that during 
the negotiations no aggressive military movements will take 
place. His Majesty’s government feels confident that they 
can obtain such an undertaking from the Polish Government 
if the German Government would give similar assurances.” 

That telegram, which was repeated to Poland, brought 
an instantaneous reply from the Polish Government, dated 
Aug. 31, in which they say that the Polish Government are 
also prepared, on a reciprocal basis, to give a formal guar- 
antee, in the event of negotiations taking place, that Polish 
troops will not violate the frontier of the German Reich, 
provided that a corresponding guarantee is given that there 
would be no violation of Poland by troops of the German 
Reich. 

We never had any reply from the German Government 
to that suggestion. It was one which, if it had been followed, 
must have saved the catastrophe which took place this morn- 
ing. In the German broadcast last night, which recited 
the sixteen points of the proposals which they had put for- 
ward, there occurred this sentence: “In these circumstances, 
the Reich Government considered its proposals rejected.” 

I must examine that statement. I must tell the House 
what are the circumstances. 

To begin with, let me say that these proposals have never 
been communicated by Germany to Poland at all. On Tues- 
day, Aug. 29, in replying to a note which we had sent to 
them the German Government said that they would im- 
mediately draw up proposals for a solution, acceptable to 
themslves, and would, if possible, place them at the dis- 
posal of the British Government before the arrival of the 
Polish negotiators. 

It will be seen by an examination of the White Papers that 
the German Government has stated that they counted on the 
arrival of a plenipotentiary from Poland in Berlin on the 
30th, the following day. 

In the meantime, of course, we were awaiting these pro- 
posals, but the next thing was that when our Ambassador 
saw Herr von Ribbentrop, the German Foreign Secretary, 
he urged upon him that when these proposals were ready 
—for we had heard no more about them—he should invite 
the Polish Ambassador to call and should hand him the pro- 
posals for transmission to his government. 

Thereupon, reports our Ambassador, in the most violent 
terms Herr von Ribbentrop said he would never ask the 
Ambassador to visit him. If, he added, the Polish Am- 
bassador asked him for an interview it might be different. 

The House will see this was on Wednesday night, which, 
according to the German statement of last night, is now 
claimed to be the final date after which no negotiation with 
Poland would be possible. 

It is plain, therefore, that Germany claims that Poland 
was in the wrong because she had not on Wednesday entered 
into negotiation with Germany on proposals which she | Po- 
land] had never heard. Now, what of ourselves? On that 
Wednesday night, at the interview to which I have just re- 
ferred, Herr von Ribbentrop produced a lengthy document 
which he read aloud in German at a rapid speed. Naturally, 
on this meeting, our Ambassador asked him for a copy of the 
document. 

He replied that it was now too late, as the Polish repre- 
sentative had not arrived at Berlin at midnight and so we 
never got a copy of.those proposals. The first time we heard 
them was on the broadcast last night. These were the cir- 
cumstances in which the German Government said they con- 
sidered their proposals were rejected. It is now clear that 
their conception of negotiation was that on an almost in- 
stantaneous demand the Polish plenipotentiary should go to 










































Berlin, where others have been before him, and should then 
be confronted with a statement of the demands to be ac- 
cepted in their entirety or refused. 

I am not pronouncing an opinion on the terms themselves, 
for I do not feel called upon to do so. The proper course, 
in my view, was that these proposals should have been put 
before the Poles, who would have been given time to con- 
sider them and to say whether in their opinion they did 
or did not infringe those vital interests of Poland which 
Germany had assured us on a previous occasion she intended 
to respect. 

Only last night the Polish Ambassador did see the German 
Foreign Secretary, Herr von Ribbentrop. Once again he 
expressed to him what indeed the Polish Government had al- 
ready said publicly—that they were willing to negotiate with 
Germany about their disputes on an equal basis. 

What was the reply of the German Government? 

The reply was that without another word German troops 
crossed the Polish frontier this morning at dawn and are 
since reported to be bombing open towns. In these circum- 
stances there is only one course open to us. 

His Majesty’s Ambassador in Berlin and the French Am- 
bassador have been instructed to hand to the German Gov- 
ernment the following document: 

“Early this morning the German Chancellor issued a proc- 
lamation to the German Army which indicated clearly that 
he was about to attack Poland. Information which has 
reached His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
and the French Government indicates that German troops 
have crossed the Polish frontier and attacks on Polish towns 
are proceeding. 

“In these circumstances it appears to the governments of 
the United Kingdom and France that by their action the 
German Government have created conditions—namely, an 
aggressive act of force against Poland threatening the inde- 
pendence of Poland—which call for the immediate imple- 
mentation by the governments of the United Kingdom and 
France of the undertaking to Poland to come to her as- 
sistance. 

“IT am accordingly to inform Your Excellency that unless 
the German Government are prepared to give His Majesty’s 
Government an assurance that the German Government have 
suspended all aggressive action against Poland and are pre- 
pared promptly to withdraw their forces from Polish terri- 
tory, His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
will, without hesitation, fulfill their obligations to Poland.” 

If the reply to this last warning is unfavorable, and I do 
not suggest it is likely to be otherwise, His Majesty’s Am- 
bassador is instructed to ask for his passport. In that case 
we are ready. 

Yesterday we took further steps toward the completion of 
our defense preparations. 

This morning we ordered complete mobilization of the 
whole of the navy, army and air force. We have also taken 
a number of measures both at home and abroad which the 
House perhaps would not expect me to specify in detail. 

Briefly, they represent the final steps in accordance with a 
prearranged plan. These last will be put into force rapidly 
and are of such a nature that they are deferred until war 
seems inevitable. 

Steps have also been taken under powers conferred by the 
House last week to safeguard the position in regard to stocks 
and commodities of various kinds. 

The thoughts of many of us must inevitably at this moment 
be turning back to 1914. In comparison with our position 
then how do we stand at this time? The answer is that all 
three services are ready and that the situation in all directions 
is far more favorable and reassuring than in 1914. 
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For behird the fighting services we have built up a vast 
organization of civil defense under the scheme of air-raid pre- 
cautions. 

As regards immediate man power requirements, the navy, 
the army and the Royal Air Force are now in the fortunate 
position of having almost as many men as they can con- 
veniently handle at this moment. 

There are, however, certain categories of service in which 
men are required immediately both for military and civil 
defenses. These will be announced in detail through the 
press and the British Broadcasting Corporation. It is most 
satisfactory to observe that there is today no need to appeal 
in a general way for recruits, such as was issued by Lord 
Kitchener twenty-five years ago. That appeal has been an- 
ticipated by many months, and men are already available. 

So much for the immediate present. 

Now we must look for the future. It is essential in face 
of the tremendous task which confronts us, more especially 
in view of our past experience in this matter, to organize our 
man power this time upon as methodical, equitable and eco- 
nomical a basis as possible. We therefore propose immediately 
to introduce legislation directed to that end, and a bill will 
be laid before you which, for all practical purposes, will 
amount to an expansion of the military training act. 

Under its operation all fit men between 18 and 41 will be 
rendered liable to military service if and when called upon. 


It is not intended at the outset that any considerable number 
of men, other than those already liable, will be called up, 
and steps will be taken to insure that men essentially re- 
quired by industry will not be taken away. 

One other allusion before the close of my speech, and that 
is to record my satisfaction and the satisfaction of His 
Majesty’s Government throughout these days of crisis to 
Signor Mussolini, who has been doing his best to reach a 
peaceful solution. 

It only remains to set our teeth and enter upon this 
struggle, which we so earnestly endeavored to avoid, with a 
determination to see it through to the end. 

We shall enter it with a clear conscience and with the 
support of the Dominions and the British Empire and the 
moral approval of the greater part of the world. We have 
no quarrel with the German people except that they allowed 
themselves to be governed by a Nazi government. As long 
as that government pursues the method which it has so per- 
sistently followed during the last two years there will be no 
peace in Europe. ~ 

We should merely pass from one crisis to another and see 
one country attacked by another by methods which have now 
become familiar to us with their sickening technique. We are 
resolved that these methods must come to an end, and if, 
after the struggle, we can re-establish in the world the rules 
of good faith and the renunciation of force, then even the 
sacrifices entailed upon us will find their fullest justification. 


France Cannot Stand By 


WE MUST SAVE OUR HONOR AND SECURITY 


By EDOUARD DALADIER, Premier of France 
Speech made to the Chamber of Deputies, September 2, 1939 


tion. The whole nation has answered the call with 
grave and resolute calm. Our young men have joined 
their regiments. ‘They are now on guard along our frontiers. 

The example of dignity and courage which they have set 
before the world must give the key for our discussions. In 
their spirit of national brotherhood they have forgotten every- 
thing which even yesterday held them apart. They know no 
other service but the service of France. 

And in addressing to them the grateful salutation of the 
nation, let us take an oath to show ourselves worthy of 
them. 

The government has put France in a position to act in ac- 
cordance with her vital interests and her honor. 

Its duty now is to set before you the facts to their fullest 
extent and with frankness and clarity. 

It is mow several days since peace became once more en- 
dangered. Geiman exactions from Poland threatened to 
create a conflict. In a moment I will show you how all the 
peaceful influences in the world were concerted during these 
last few days in order to save peace. But at the moment 
when it could be hoped that all these constantly renewed 
efforts were going to be crowned with success, Germany 
brutally reduced them to nothing. 

During the day of Aug. 31, the crisis reached its culmi- 
nating point. As soon as Germany informed Britain she 
would accept direct negotiation with Poland, Poland, despite 
the menace caused by the sudden military invasion of Slo- 
vakia by the German armies, immediately tried to have 
recourse to this peaceful method. 


T )DAY the government has ordered general mobiliza- 


At 1 o'clock that afternoon Ambassador Lipski asked for 
an audience with Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop. Peace 
seemed to have been saved. But the Reich’s Foreign Min- 
ister would not receive M. Lipski until 7:45. Although the 
latter announced the agreement of his government to direct 
conversations, the German Minister refused to communicate 
Germany’s demands to the Polish Ambassador, on the pre- 
text that he did not posses the full power to accept or reject 
them on the spot. 

At 9 o’clock the German radio made known the nature and 
extent of these demands and added that Poland had rejected 
them. It was a falsehood, since Poland had not even been 
informed of them. 

On Sept. 1 at dawn the Fuehrer gave his troops an order 
to attack. Never was aggression more evident or more un- 
just. Never was such a work of falsehood and cynicism in- 
vented to justify aggression. 

Thus war was launched at a moment when great forces 
had been set in motion for peace and when the most re- 
spected authorities of the entire world were exerting their 
influence on the two parties to induce them to open nego- 
tiations for a direct settlement of the conflict which was con- 
fronting them. 

The head of Christianity had made his voice heard in favor 
of reason and fraternity: President Roosevelt had sent mov- 
ing appeals for a general conference; neutral countries 
actively profferred their good offices for impartial mediation. 

Is there any need for me to say that each of these pleas 
received an immediate warm reception from the French Gov- 
ernment? 


—_ 
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I myself, gentlemen, felt it my duty to intervene directly 
with M. Hitler. The head of the German Government on 
Aug. 25 had made known to me through Ambassador Cou- 
londre that he deplored that a conflict between Germany 
and Poland could cause French and German blood to be 
spilled. 

I immediately had transmitted to the Fuehrer a positive 
— framed with a sole view to saving peace without 
delay. 

You have been able to read those texts. You know the 
answer that was given. I shall not dwell upon it. 

But we were not discouraged by the failure of this step, 
and a second attempt was made by M. Chamberlain with his 
magnificent perseverance. The documents exchanged between 
London and Berlin have been published. On the one hand, 
they showed impartial and steadfast loyalty; on the other, 
embarrassment, false answers and evasions. 

I am also happy to pay homage to the noble efforts made 
by the Italian Government. Even yesterday we were still 
trying to unite all the forces of good-will in order to avoid 
hostilities and obtain the methods of conciliation and arbi- 
tration instead of the use of violence. 

These efforts for peace, if they have been ineffectual thus 
far, have at least placed the responsibility upon Germany. 
They have assured for Poland as the victim, the effective aid 
and moral support of free nations and free men. 

All that we did before the outbreak of hostilities we are 
still ready to do. If a move for conciliation is renewed we 
still are ready to join in it. If the fighting should cease and 
if the aggressors should return within their borders, and if 
free negotiations could then begin, you may believe me, gentle- 
men, that the French Government would spare no effort 
to attain success, even now, in the interests of world peace. 

But time is pressing. France and Britain cannot stand by 
and witness the destruction of a friendly people which fore- 
shadows other violent attacks to be directed against them- 
selves. 

Is this the simple question of the German-Polish conflict ? 
No, gentlemen, it is a new phase in the march of the Hitler 
dictatorship toward its goal—domination of Europe and of 
the world. How, indeed, can it be forgotten that German 
claims to Polish territory have long been written on the 
map of Greater Germany and were only camouflaged for a 
few years in order more easily to accomplish other conquests! 

A long as the German-Polish pact was profitable to Ger- 
many it was respected by her. The day when it became an 
obstacle in the march toward hegemony she did not hesitate to 
abrogate it. 

We are told today that once the German claims on Poland 
have been satisfied Germany will bind herself to everlasting 
peace with the world. You may recognize these words! 

On May 25, 1935, Hitler agreed not to intervene in the 
internal affairs of Austria and not to add Austria to the 
Reich. And on the eleventh of May, 1938, the army entered 
Vienna, and Dr. Schuschnigg, for having dared to defend 
the independence of his country, was thrown into prison, and 
no one can say today what has been his true fate after untold 
sufferings. 

But it seems that it was Chancellor Schuschnigg’s provo- 
cations which caused the invasion and servitude of his 
country! 

On Sept. 12, 1938, Hitler said that the Sudeten problem 
was an internal question which concerned only the German 
minority in Bohemia and the Czecho-Slovak Government. 
A few days later he unmasked his ambitions, pretending they 
had been legitimatized by violence of Czech persecutions. 

On Sept. 26, 1938, Hitler declared that the Sudeten terri- 


tories represented the last territorial claims he had to make 


in Europe. On March 14, 1939, President Hacha was called 
to Berlin and ordered in the harshest terms to accept an ul- 
timatum. A few hours later Prague was occupied without 
regard for the given signatures. 

There again Hitler attempted to throw upon the victim 
blame which hung solely on the aggressor. 

Finally, on Jan. 30, 1939, Hitler lauded the pact of non- 
aggression which he signed five years previously with Poland. 
He hailed this accord as a contribution to freedom and 
solemnly proclaimed his intention to respect its clauses. 

But it is Hitler’s acts which count and not his words. 

What, then, is our duty now? Poland is our ally. We 
contracted agreements with her in 1921 and 1925. These 
agreements have been confirmed. From the tribune of this 
chamber last May 11, I said: 

“Following Foreign Minister Beck’s visit to London and 
in accord with the giving of reciprocal guarantees between 
Britain and Poland, we made a common accord with that 
noble and courageous nation for measures of direct im- 
mediate application of our treaty of alliance.” 

“Parliament unanimously approved this policy. 

“Since then we never ceased in diplomatic negotiations and 
public statements to show ourselves faithful to this pact. 
Our Ambassador to Berlin several times recalled to Hitler 
and his collaborators that if German aggression against 
Poland should take place we would fulfill our engagements. 
And on July 1 is: Paris our Minister of Foreign Affairs 
told the German Ambassador: 

“France has definite agreements with Poland and these 
have been strengthened since the recent events, and con- 
sequently France will be on Poland’s side immediately as 
soon as she takes up arms to defend herself.” 

Poland has been the object of the most unjust and brutal 
aggression. Nations that guaranteed her independence are 
bound to intervene and come to her defense. Britain and 
France are not countries which disregard their signatures. 

Yesterday evening, Sept. 1, the Ambassadors of France 
and Britain made a common demarche with the German 
Government. They placed in Herr von Ribbentrop’s hands 


' the following communication which I will read to you: 


“Early today the German Chancellor published a procla- 
mation to the German Army which clearly indicated that he 
was about to attack Poland. 

“The information which reached the French Government 
and the Government of the United Kingdom indicates that 
troops have crossed the Polish frontier and that attacks 
against Polish cities are in progress. 

“Under these conditions it appears to the French Gov- 
ernment and the United Kingdom that by its actions the 
German Government has created conditions [that is to say, 
acts of force of an aggressive character threatening that 
country’s independence] which demand execution by the 
Governments of France and Great Britain of their obli- 
gation to come to Poland’s aid. 

“Consequently, I must inform Your Excellency that unless 
the German Government is disposed to give the French Gov- 
ernment satisfactory assurances that the German Government 
has suspended all aggressive action against Poland and is 
ready promptly to withdraw its forces from Polish terri- 
tory, the French Government will without hesitation ful- 
fill its obligations with regard to Poland.” 

Moreover, gentlemen, it is not alone a question of our 
country’s honor. It also concerns the protection of her vital 
interests. For a France which has failed to keep its signature 
would soon become a France despised and isolated, without 
allies and without support, and would soon be subjected to 
a dreadful onslaught. 
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What worth can be attached to a guarantee given for 
our eastern frontier for Alsace-Lorraine after disavowal of 
guarantees’ grven to Austria, Czecho-Slevakia.and Poland? 
Rendered more powerful by their conquests, gorged with the 
plunder of Europe and masters of an inexhaustible natural 
wealth, the aggressors would soon turn on France with all 
their force. 

Our honor, therefore, is today the gage of our security. 
It is not the abstract, archaic honor which conquerors talk 
about to justify their violences. It is the dignity of a pacific 
people which entertains no hatred for any other people in 
the world and which engages in no undertaking except for 
the safety of its liberty and life. 

At the price of our honor we could only purchase a pre- 
carious peace which would be revocable, and when later we 
should have to accept the struggle, having lost the respect 
of other nations, we would no longer be anything but a 
miserable people doomed to defeat and servitude. 

I am sure there is not a Frenchman who would embrace 
such thoughts. But I know nevertheless, gentlemen, that it is 
hard for those who have devoted their whole life to defend- 
ing peace and who have always been inspired with that ideal 
to meet acts of violence with force. It will not be I, as 
head of the government, who will present any excuses for 
War. 

| fought, like the greater number of you. I remember. I 
will not speak one single word which the veterans would 
think a sacrilege. I shall simply do my duty as an honest 
man, 

While we are deliberating Frenchmen are joining their 
regiments. Not one of them has hatred in his heart for 
the German people. Not one of them permits himself to be 
mastered by a spirit of violence and brutality. But every 
one is ready to do his duty with calm courage, which is in- 
spired by a clear conscience. 

You who know, gentlemen, what Frenchmen. think, 
you who even yesterday were among them in our provincial 
towns, our countryside, you who saw them leave, you will not 
contradict me if I evoke their thoughts. They are pacific men 


but determined to make all sacrifices to defend the dignity 
and freedom of France. 

If they answer our appeal as they have done, without hesi- 
tation, without murmur, it is because they all feel France’s 
existence is in danger. 

You know better than any one that nothing could mobilize 
France for a mere adventure. It will not be Frenchmen 
who will rise to invade the territory of a foreign State. Their 
heroism is that of defense, not that of conquest. When France 
rises it is because she feels threatened. 

It is not only France who has risen, but all the immense 
empire that lives under the protection of our tricolored flag. 
From all corners of the world moving testimonials of loyalty 
arrive these days in the mother country. To the union all 
Frenchmen reply. Also beyond the seas all the peoples living 
under our protection in this hour of peril offer us their arms 
and hearts. 

I want also to salute those foreigners living on our soil who 
today by the thousands—as volunteers of peace in danger— 
place their courage and lives in France’s service. 

Our duty is to finish with enterprises of aggression and vio- 
lence. By peaceful settlements, if we still can. By the use 
of our force, if all moral feeling and all light of reason 
have disappeared from the aggressors. 

If we did not keep our pledges, if we let Germany crush 
Poland, within a few months, weeks, perhaps, what could we 
tell France if she should again rise to meet the aggressor ? 

Then these so determined soldiers would ask what we had 
done about our friends. They would feel alone before the 
most terrible menace and would lack, perhaps, the confidence 
that animates them today. 

In these hours when the destiny of Europe is being de- 
cided, France speaks to the United States through the voice 
of her sons and-all those who have accepted the supreme 
sacrifice if necessary. Let us find, like them, the spirit 
which animated all the heroes of our history. France does 
not rise with such spirit except when she believes she is 
fighting for her life and independence. It is France today 
who gives us her commands. 


This Nation Will Remain Neutral 


THERE WILL BE NO BLACKOUT OF PEACE IN AMERICA 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Radio address delivered September 3, 1939 


ONIGHT my single duty is to speak to the whole of 

America. Until 4:30 o’clock this morning I had hoped 

against hope that some miracle would prevent a devas- 
tating war in Europe and bring to an end the invasion of 
Poland by Germany. 

For four long years a succession of actual wars and con- 
stant crises have shaken the entire world and have threatened 
in each case to bring on the gigantic conflict which is today 
unhappily a fact. 

It is right that I should recall to your minds the consistent 
and at times successful efforts of your government in these 
crises to throw the full weight of the United States into the 
cause of peace. In spite of spreading wars I think that we 
have every right and every reason to maintain as a national 
policy the fundamental moralities, the teachings of religion 
and the continuation of efforts to restore peace—for some 
day, though the time mav be distant, we can be of even 
greater help to a crippled humanity. 


It is right, too, to point out that the unfortunate events 
of these recent years have been based on the use of force 
or the threat of force. And it seems to me clear, even at the 
outbreak of this great war, that the influence of America 
should be consistent in seeking for humanity a final peace 
which will eliminate, as far as it is possible to do so, the 
continued use of force between nations. 

It is, of course, impossible to predict the future. I have 
my constant stream of information from American repre- 
sentatives and other sources throughout the world. You, 
the people of this country, are receiving news through your 
radios and your newspapers at every hour of the day. 

You are, I believe, the most enlightened and the best-in- 
formed people in all the world at this moment. You are 
subjected to no censorship of news, and I want to add that 
your government has no information which it has any thought 
of withholding from you. 

At the same time, as I told my press conference on Friday, 
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it is of the highest importance that the press and the radio 
use the utmost caution to discriminate between actual veri- 
fied fact on the one hand and mere rumor on the other. 

I can add to that by saying that I hope the people of this 
country will also discriminate most carefully between news 
and rumor. Do not believe of necessity everything you hear 
or read. Check up on it first. 

You must master at the outset a simple but unalterable 
fact in modern foreign relations. When peace has been broken 
anywhere, peace of all countries everywhere is in danger. 

It is easy for you and me to shrug our shoulders and say 
that conflicts taking place thousands of miles from the con- 
tinental United States, and, indeed, the whole American 
Hemisphere, do not seriously affect the Americas, and that 
all the United States has to do is to ignore them and go about 
our own business. 

Passionately though we may desire detachment, we are 
forced to realize that every word that comes through the 
air, every ship that sails the sea, every battle that is fought 
does affect the American future. 

Let no man or woman thoughtlessly or falsely talk of 
America sending its armies to European fields. At this mo- 
ment there is being prepared a proclamation of American 
neutrality. This would have been done even if there had 
been no neutrality statute on the books, for this proclama- 
tion is in accordance with international law and with Amer- 
ican policy. 

This will be followed by a proclamation required by the 
existing Neutrality Act. I trust that in the days to come our 
neutrality can be made a true neutrality. 

It is of the utmost importance that the people of this 
country, with the best information in the world, think things 
through. The most dangerous enemies of American peace 
are those who, without well-rounded information on the 
whole broad subject of the past, the present and the future, 
undertake to speak with authority, to talk in terms of glit- 
tering generalities, to give to the nation assurances or prophe- 
cies which are of little present or future value. 

I, myself, cannot and do not prophesy the course of events 
abroad—and the reason is that because Ihave of necessity 
such a complete picture of what is going on in every part of 
the world, I do not dare to do so. And the other reason 


is that I think it is honest for me to be honest with the people 
of the United States. 

I cannot prophesy the immediate economic effect of this 
new war on our nation but I do say that no American has 
the moral right to profiteer at the expense either of his fellow- 
citizens or of the men, women and children who are living 
and dying in the midst of war in Europe. 

Some things we do know. Most of us in the United 
States believe in spiritual values. Most of us, regardless of 
what church we belong to, believe in the spirit of the New 
Testament—a great teaching which opposes itself to the use 
of force, of armed force, of marching armies and falling 
bombs. The overwhelming masses of our people seek peace 
—peace at home, and the kind of peace in other lands. which 
will not jeopardize peace at home. 

We have certain ideas and ideals of national safety and 
we must act to preserve that safety today and to preserve the 
safety of our children in future years. 

That safety is, and will be, bound up with the safety of 
the Western Hemisphere and of the seas adjacent thereto. 
We seek to keep war from our firesides by keeping war from 
coming to the Americas. 

For that we have historic precedent that goes back to the 
days of the administration of President George Washington. 

It is serious enough and tragic enough to every American 
family in every State in the Union to live in a world that is 
torn by wars on other continents. Today there affect every 
American home. It is our national duty to use every effort 
to keep them out of the Americas. 

And at this time let me make the simple plea that partner- 
ship and selfishness be adjourned ; and that national unity be 
the thought that underlies all others. 

This nation will remain a neutral nation, but I cannot ask 
that every American remain neutral in thought as well. Even 
a neutral has a right to take account of facts. Even a neutral 
cannot be asked to close his mind or his conscience. 

I have said not once but many times that I have seen war 
and that I hate war. I say that again and again. 

I hope the United States will keep out of this war. I 
believe that it will. And I give you assurances that every 
effort of your government will be directed toward that end. 

As long as it remains within my power to prevent it, there 
will be no blackout of peace in the United States. 


The King Speaks 


THERE MAY BE DARK DAYS AHEAD 
By KING GEORGE VI of Great Britain 


N this grave hour, perhaps the most fateful in our history, 
I send to every household of my peoples, both at home 
and overseas, this message, spoken with the same depths 

of feeling for each one of you as if I were able to cross your 

threshold and speak to you myself. 

For the second time in the lives of most of us, we are at 
war. Over and over again, we have tried to find a peaceful 
way out of the differences between ourselves and those who 
are now our enemies; but it has been in vain. 

We have been forced into a conflict, for we are called, with 
our allies, to meet the challenge of a principle which, if it 
were to prevail, would be fatal to any civilized order in the 
world. 

It is a principle which permits a State, in the selfish pur- 
suit of power, to disregard its treaties and its solemn pledges, 
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which sanctions the use of force, or threat of force, against 
the sovereignty and independence of other States. 

Such a principle, stripped of all disguise, is surely the mere 
primitive doctrine that might is right. And if this principle 
were established throughout the world, the freedom of our 
own country and of the whole British Commonwealth of 
Nations would be in danger. 

But far more than this, the peoples of the world would be 
kept in the bondage of fear, and all hopes of settled peace 
and of security, of justice and liberty, among nations, would 
be ended. 

This is the ultimate issue which confronts us. For the sake 
of all that we ourselves hold dear, and of the world order and 
peace, it is unthinkable that we should refuse to meet the 
challenge. 
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It is to this high purpose that I now call my people at 
home and my peoples across the seas who will make our 
cause their own. 

I ask them to stand calm and firm and united in this tine 
of trial. 


The task will be hard. There may be dark days ahead and 


war can no longer be confined to the battlefield, but we can 
only do the right as we see the right, and reverently com- 






mit our cause to God. If one and ail we keep resolutely 
faithful to it, ready for whatever service or sacrifice it may 
demand, then with God’s help, we shall prevail. 

May He bless and keep us all. 


Toward A Federal World 


WE MUST DO SOMETHING 


By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President, Columbia University 
Delivered at the Parrish Art Museum, Southampton, Long Island, September 3, 1939 


anniversary both of the French Revolution and of the 

organization of the government of the United States 
under the Federal Constitution. It is therefore an anni- 
versary of commanding importance in the history of man’s 
attempt to arrive at a form of government which shall be 
both effective and just. 

It is not generally realized that the government of these 

United States, which came formally into existence a century 
and a half ago, is now the oldest of all the governments exist- 
ing in the world. It is the only one which has not. been 
changed in essential principles or revolutionized during the 
past century and a half. This fact is, of itself, a tribute to 
the wisdom and the foresight of those whom we so gladly 
call the Founding Fathers. On the continent of Europe 
every government which has not been wholly made over 
since the World War, came into being in its present form 
only after the Napoleonic Wars, or, as in the case of France, 
after the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-1871. The govern- 
ment of Great Britain, responding to the pressure of the 
steadily growing liberal movement during the 18th and 19th 
centuries, was substantially changed both as to its center 
of gravity and as to its governmental procedure following 
the Reform Bill of 1832, the Parliamentary Representation 
Act of 1867 and the Parliament Act of 1911. The last-named 
act gave the relations between the House of Commons and 
the House of Lords their present form. Still later in 1931, 
the Statute of Westminster, an act of the greatest importance 
in the history of constitutional government and public law, 
brought into existence the British Commonwealth of Nations 
as now constituted. This act applied the federal principle to 
legislatively independent members of a great empire scattered 
all around the world. The governments of the Central Amer- 
ican and South American peoples are all younger than the 
government of the United States. The governments on the 
continents of Africa and of Asia have been and still are in 
a constant state of flux, and it remains to be seen what their 
more permanent form is to be. 
- When the Federal Constitution had been agreed upon by 
the Philadelphia Convention on September 17, 1787, and sub- 
mitted to each of the thirteen independent and sovereign 
states for their consideration and hoped-for ratification, 
Benjamin Franklin, most far-seeing of men, wrote these 
words to Monsieur Grand, a friend in France, under date 
of October 22, 1787, sending him at the same time a copy of 
the proposed new Federal Constitution for the American 
states: 


T= year of grace marks the one hundred and fiftieth 


If it succeeds, 1 do not see why you might not in 
Europe carry the project of good Henry the Fourth into 
execution, by forming a federal union and one grand 
republic of all its different states and kingdoms, by 


means of a like convention, for we had many interests 
to reconcile. 


It would seem plain, therefore, that those men who planned 
with so much wisdom and so much foresight the Constitu- 
tion of the United States felt that they were dealing with 
forces and ideals which might well be not only American but 
world wide. They were the very opposite of isolationists. 

Something of the same sort characterized the chief spokes- 
men of the French Revolution. They too, believed that they 
were building not for France alone but for all Europe. The 
quick outburst of reaction which marked the twenty years of 
the rule of Napoleon Bonaparte pushed any such hope and 
ambition far into the background. 

As a result of these happenings of one hundred and fifty 
years ago and their influence, the civilized world seemed far 
on the way toward becoming a world in which the principles 
of Democracy ruled and would express themselves either in 
the form of a democratic monarchy, as in Great Britain, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands and the Scandinavian countries, or in 
that of a democratic republic, as in the United States, France 
and Switzerland. In almost every other country of the world, 
even in Germany and in Russia, there were clear signs that 
the principles of liberalism were, in one form or another, 
finding steadily increasing expression and influence. 

When the Great War came a quarter-century ago, it was 
quickly interpreted by the President of the United States 
as fundamentally a contest between democratic and anti- 
democratic principles of government. His famous phrase, a 
war to make the world safe for democracy, was heard in every 
land and was almost universally accepted as both the explana- 
tion and the justification of that stupendous struggle. The 
contradictory and unhappy result is now so obvious as to need 
no comment. The passions and ambitions which were set 
loose by that great war have been operating and still operate 
to do the principles of Democracy greater damage than has 
ever heretofore been inflicted on them from any source. The 
story of that war is now written large in history. Every 
single cause for which the allied nations fought and for which 
they made such enormous sacrifices, and which on Armistice 
Day, November 11, 1918, they thought had been finally 
gained, is now seen to have been lost. On the other hand, 
every cause for which their opponents contended and which 
was thought to be lost, is now clearly seen to have been 
gained. In short, that great war, with all its terrible sacrifice 
of life, of the comfort and happiness of tens of millions of 
human beings and of the world’s savings for generations, was 
absolutely futile. 

What is the lesson to be learned from all this? Surely it is 
now the clear demonstration of more than a thousand years of 
nation-building that the doctrine of national sovereignty is 
both unsound and dangerous. That doctrine can only lead, as 
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it has led, to the notion that each and every established gov- 
ernment is a law unto itself and not subject to any limitations 
or control in its dealings with other governments. Put 
bluntly, this means that when two of these so-called sovereign 
governments cannot agree upon any matter which affects 
them both, then recourse shall be had to force, which is war. 
Constituted as they are, human beings in control of the ad- 
ministration of governments that claim to be sovereign will 
be constantly at war, regardless of the loss of life or of prop- 
erty which must always accompany war, whether successful 
or unsuccessful. 

From a situation such as this there are but two paths of 
escape. The one is universal world domination by a single 
government. On a larger or a smaller scale, this end has been 
sought time and time again for fully three thousand years. 
Oriental people sought it; Alexander the Great sought it; 
Julius Caesar and his successors at the head of the Roman 
Empire sought it. Charlemagne would have been glad to seek 
it, as would Napoleon Bonaparte a thousand years later. The 
German Reichfuehrer of today has it plainly in mind. Surely 
after all these illuminating experiences it ought to be obvious 
to everyone that the world cannot be unified under a single 
social, economic and political control. This could not be done 
when the world was relatively a very simple place, but now 
that invention and modern science have made it so compli- 
cated, as well as so interdependent in its every part, world 
domination by a single power has become more impossible 
than ever. The search for world domination or even for dom- 
ination over a considerable part of the earth’s surface means 
and must mean constant and almost continuous war. Differ- 
ent backgrounds of national history, of language, of social 
and political experience, to say nothing of climate and of the 
conditions of life, have made any such form of world unifi- 
cation as the ancient empire builders sought, a purely imagi- 
nary aim. It has and can have no relations to reality. 

If, then, sovereignty be denied to governments of any kind, 
what is it that in last resort should rule and guide the action 
of men and shape the public policies of the governments which 
the several nations may from time to time set up? Obviously, 
it is the moral law. 

This moral law is not difficult to understand. Everyone, 
however great, knows when he is telling the truth, when he 
is acting in unselfish regard for the welfare of his fellow-men 
and when he is subjugating the gain-seeking or the power- 
seeking motive to higher and more constructive principles. 
The practical-minded man will see this. The theoretical per- 
son who loves to deal only with words and with the impres- 
sions of the moment, may take some time, perhaps a long 
time, to learn it. Unless it be learned, however, there is no 
escape from that barbarism which is return to the jungle. 

The alternative to the hopeless attempt at universal world 
domination by a single government is that world-wide appli- 
cation of the federal principle which has already played so 
influential a part in modern political history and which alone 
has the power to make it possible for modern man to solve in 
permanent fashion, through the cooperation of nations, his 
unbelievably difficult and complicated problems, both eco- 
nomic, social and political. 

The federal principle and its application upon an increas- 
ingly large scale have been before the minds of men for hun- 
dreds of years. One seer after another and one far-sighted 
statesman after another have proclaimed and interpreted the 
federal principle as essential to the peaceful, orderly main- 
tenance and development of civilization. Few declarations of 
this principle are more significant or more definite than this 
prophecy written in autograph by Victor Hugo on the wall of 
the room in the Place des Vosges, Paris, where he died: 


I represent a party which does not yet exist: the party 
of revolution, civilization. This party will make the 
twentieth century. There will issue from it first the 
United States of Europe, then the United States of 
the World. 


This federal principle must not be confused with group or 
regional alliances between governments for their own aggran- 
dizement, no matter what may happen to the rest of the 
world. The federal principle, as supremely manifested in the 
Federal Constitution of the United States and in the Statute 
or Westminister which created the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, makes it not only possible but natural for a Vermont, 
a South Dakota, an Idaho and a Utah, or for a New Found- 
land, a Union of South Africa and a New Zealand to enter 
a political partnership upon equal terms with a New York, 
an Illinois and a Texas in the one case, or with a Canada and 
an Australia in the other. Under a properly organized fed- 
eral system, the population or the wealth of a political part- 
ner gives no advantage in all that is essential to citizenship 
and to political liberty. The influence of the more populous 
and the richer peoples will always be dominant or nearly so, 
but that dominance will be exercised under the limitations 
of the articles of federation. This will involve no injustice 
and no discrimination against the less populous and the less 
wealthy members of the federation. 

The practical question is, How can this tremendous and 
crucial problem be lifted from the region of discussion to that 
of early and definite action? It is plain that the world cannot 
wait. 

One of the lessons which experience teaches is that in large 
matters of this kind too much must not be attempted at once. 
The overwhelming majority of men have to be taught, and it 
takes a long time to teach them. The Federal Government of 
the United States stands before the whole world as instructor 
in what the federal principle may accomplish over an enor- 
mous area with a huge and varied population. Nevertheless, if 
the attempt were made to organize the entire world in a sat- 
isfactory federation at once, it would probably fail, either 
wholly or in large part. The differences of background, of in- 
heritance, of experience and of language might be found too 
great to permit an effective world-wide federal union at one 
stroke. The path of progress, obviously, is to promote the 
early organization of a world federation which would in- 
clude, if not all European and Asiatic peoples, then those 
which are sufficiently self-controlled and like-minded to make 
a beginning possible. In due time and after the value of the 
federal principle had received new illustration, it would be- 
come practicable to go a step farther and begin to bring more 
of the national governments into a still larger union. There 
is no reason why those states which are called totalitarian 
should not be included in such a federal union, provided 
they will cease striving to extend their areas and their control 
by force, and will accept, honestly and completely, the prin- 
ciples upon which such a federal union is built. We need 
have no concern with the form of government which any 
independent people adopts for itself, if only it keeps its word 
and respects its international and federal obligations. 

There is nothing new about this proposal to extend the 
federal principle. If mankind had shown itself capable of 
learning by experience, great progress would have been made 
centuries ago in developing a world system of federal unions 
which might easily have become a single world-wide union 
long before this 20th century. The story of these attempts 
and of the measure of success which they severally achieved 
will be found in very succinct form in the little volume en- 
titled Federations: A study in Comparative Politics, written, 
by D. G. Karve, Professor of History and Economics at 
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Fergusson College, Poona, India, and published seven years 
ago. It will surprise many readers of the present day to learn 
how clearly this idea of federation was in the minds of men 
almost from the very beginning of political organization. 
The Dutch Union between the provinces of the Lowlands, 
which lasted for more than two centuries, and the Swiss 
Federation, which is the oldest of all the existing federal 
states are particularly rich in opportunity for study. In 
fact, the Swiss Federation and the United States of Amer- 
ica may be regarded as the two most productive research 
laboratories in which the student and the builder of new 
federations may best carry on his work. 

The history of Switzerland offers abundant material for 
guidance in dealing with this problem today. That country 
has many small towns and cities of only moderate size. Its 
physical formation, with high mountains, deep valleys and 
many streams, provides almost compelling invitation to the 
development of many small communities, living largely in 
isolation and in independent social and political life. Some 
two-thirds of the population speak German and most of the 
remaining one-third speak French, although there is very 
considerable number of those whose language is Italian. The 
population is divided almost equally between Protestants and 
Catholics, with a greater number of Protestants. ‘These 
people, so placed and with such diverse backgrounds, have 
been successful, it would appear, in working out a plan for 
national unity which is wholly consonant with civil liberty 
and with local self-government. If the people of Switzerland 
have been able to achieve this great end, why should not 
others be able to follow their example and go and do like- 
wise? Switzerland, of course, has passed through its diff- 
cult periods. These were in part due to religious strife, and 
in part to the rivalry between urban and rural cantons. But, 
taken as a whole and looking back over more than five 
hundred years, it is clear that Switzerland has a most im- 
portant lesson to teach this modern world. 

Had the Republic of Czechoslovakia, at the time of its 
organization in 1919, been based upon the cantonal system, 
its history during the past twenty years might have been very 
different and far happier. A Czechoslovakia composed of, 
say, five Czech cantons, two Slovak cantons, two German 
cantons, one Polish canton and one Hungarian canton, fol- 
lowing the example of Switzerland, might well have been 
able to weather the storms which have marked the attempt 
to give to this splendid people the independent economic and 
political organization which they desire and should have. 

In relation to this vitally important matter we have reached 
a point where the responsibility of the people of the United 
States is outstanding and imperative. As economic and po- 
litical theories have developed and found expression in vari- 
ous governments, whether in Europe or in Asia, it has be- 
come impossible, at least for some time to come, for any other 
government than that of the United States to give the leader- 
ship for which the world is waiting. Had our American po- 
litical acts during the past generation been true of our pro- 
fessions, and had the elected representatives of the two great 
political parties, when in office at Washington, kept the 
pledges which those parties had made to the American people 
in one political campaign after another, this world would 
today have been far on the way toward successful organiza- 
tion to promote prosperity and to preserve peace. 

With the exception of the eight years of Woodrow Wil- 
son’s administration, the Republican party was in power at 
Washington from 1896 to 1932. Beginning with President 
McKinley’s notable statement, “The period of exclusiveness 
is past,” made at Buffalo, September 5, 1901, the Republican 
party made one declaration after another in favor of definite 
and progressive policies of international cooperation to pre- 


vent war. It would be difficult to find a more definite pledge 
to the people than this which was contained in the Republican 


National Platform of 1920: 


The Republican party stands for agreement among 
the nations to preserve the peace of the world. We be- 
lieve that such an international association must be based 
upon international justice, and must provide methods 
which shall maintain the rule of public right by the de- 
velopment of law and the decision of impartial courts, 
and which shall secure instant and general international 
conference whenever peace shall be threatened by po- 
litical action, so that the nations pledged to do and in- 
sist upon what is just and fair may exercise their in- 
fluence and power for the prevention of war. 

We believe that all this can be done without the com- 
promise of national independence, without depriving the 
people of the United States in advance of the right to 
determine for themselves what is just and fair when the 
occasion arises, and without involving them as partici- 
pants and not as peace-makers in a multitude of quarrels, 
the merits of which they are unable to judge. 


Even more striking is this extract from a speech delivered by 
Senator Warren G. Harding at Marion, Ohio, on August 28, 
1920, when a candidate for the presidency. It is probable 
that it was this speech which ensured his election. Here are 
his words: 


The other type is a society of free nations, or an asso- 
ciation of free nations, or a league of free nations, 
animated by considerations of right and justice, instead 
of might and self-interest, and not merely proclaimed an 
agency in pursuit of peace, but so organized and so par- 
ticipated in as to make the actual attainment of peace a 
reasonable possibility. Such an association I favor with 
all my heart, and I would make no fine distinction as 
to whom credit is due. One need not care what it is 
called. Let it be an association, a society, or a league, 
or what not, our concern is solely with the substance, 
not the form thereof. 


The Republican National Platforms of 1924, 1928 and 1932 
contained like declarations, varying somewhat in language, 
but essentially one and the same. What was done by the 
Republican senators and representatives to keep those solemn 
pledges to the American people in reference to all which 
concerned their highest interests ? 

The record of the Democrat party is similar. Quite 
apart from the vision and the influence of Woodrow Wilson, 
here is the language used by Governor James M. Cox at 
Dayton, Ohio, on August 7, 1920, when candidate for the 
presidency in opposition to Senator Harding: 

Organized government has a definite duty all over the 
world. The house of civilization is to be put in order. 
The supreme issue of the century is before us and the 
nation that halts and delays is playing with fire. The 
finest impulses of humanity, rising above national lines, 
merely seek to make another horrible war impossible. 


Four years later on August 11, 1924, the Democrat candidate 
for the presidency, John W. Davis, spoke these words at 
Clarksburg, West Virginia: 

We favor the World Court in sincerity. . . . We 
wish to see America as a nation play her part in that 
reconstruction of the economic life of Europe which has 
proven itself so indispensable to our well-being and 
prosperity. 

The Democrat National Platforms of 1928 and of 1932 
reflected the same point of view and recorded the same pur- 
pose. 
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Why is it, then, that nothing has been done? What has 
become of responsible government in a democracy if those 
great ends which the people have been asked to support, and 
which they have so earnestly supported, are left to die by 
parliamentary ineptitude and parliamentary cowardice ? What 
wonder is it that the dictators point with scorn to what they 
describe as the inefficiency and the uselessness of Democracy ? 
it must be evident that Democracy is only playing into the 
hands of the dictators when it writes for itself a record such 
as this. Surely, every public interest of the American people, 
whether moral, economic or political, calls for their quick 
leadership in organizing what in President Harding’s words 
may be an association, a society, a league or what not, of 
nations, to take over the solution of the world’s grave and 
most disturbing problems. 

Let me once again call attention to the amazing resolution 
which passed both Houses of Congress in June, 1910, without 
a single dissenting vote, and which must remain a high-water 
mark in the record of the professions, at least, of the Ameri- 
can people: 


RESOLVED—That a commission of five members be 
appointed by the President of the United States to con- 
sider the expediency of utilizing existing international 
agencies for the purpose of limiting the armaments of 
the nations of the world by international agreement, and 
of constituting the combined navies of the world an in- 
ternational force for the preservation of universal peace, 
and to consider and report upon any other means to 
diminish the expenditures of government for military 
purposes and to lessen the probabilities of war. 


What I am pointing out is that nothing remains to be’ 


said on behalf of the United States in respect to this greatest 
of all problems. What remains is to do something. It is for 
public opinion to compel members of the legislative branch 
of the Federal Government to keep the pledges which their 
several parties have made to-the American people. 

One has only to lift his eyes from the ground to see that the 
path which our government should quickly follow lies open 
before it. The Permanent Court of International Justice at 
The Hague, originally brought into being by the leadership 
of the American government, will naturally be the judicial 
branch and organ of a newly organized or reorganized family 
or society of nations. The League of Nations at Geneva is 
the natural point of beginning for that reorganization and re- 
adjustment which the past twenty years have shown to be 
essential in order that it may become the consultative and 
legislative center of that form of federal union or grouping 
of nations which has simply got to come into being. The 
reorganization of the League of Nations must be such as to 
separate it completely from the Treaty of Versailles and 
from any unqualified defense of the status quo in Europe. 

The lesson taught by the League of Nations since its 
history began is that it was without the power to provide 
an effective police force to preserve order in the world out 
upon which it looked. Even the most law-abiding of peoples 
require a trained and ready police to meet those emergencies 
which no one can foresee and which, if not met, become in- 
vitations to new disorder and new crime. The resolution of 
the Congress of the United States passed in June, 1910, 
clearly grasped this fact and presented it to our country and 
to the world. That fact remains as fundamental and as incon- 
trovertible today as it was then. 

If the government of the United States has the good faith 
and the courage to go forward with this leadership, it will 
find that the very first problems to be solved are monetary 
and economic. Peace of mind and prosperity cannot be re- 
stored to the world until the uncertainties and perplexities 


which now attach to monetary matters and to trade relations 
are constructively dealt with. The world does not thrive 
through international speculation in money. It will thrive 
if there be established an international monetary standard as 
definite as the meter and the kilogram. The constant ship- 
ment of gold from one country to another and the present 
accumulatien ef some 60% of the world’s gold in sclitary 
confinement in the United States are simply a joke. They 
mark complete incapacity to deal with one of the most pres- 
sing problems which the world offers, failure to solve which 
is a steady temptation to international friction and interna- 
tional ill-will. 

Much light will be thrown upon the whole problem of build- 
ing an international stabilized monetary system by study of 
the history of the Latin Monetary Union, established in 1865 
through the cooperation of France, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Italy and Greece. This Union lasted for some sixty years. 
The causes of its discontinuance are as illuminating as are 
those which led to its organization. 

Together with the establishment of a fixed international 
monetary standard, international trade relationships must 
be dealt with, and promptly. The spread of violent and 
predatory economic nationalism is certainly the chief cause 
of the economic depression which holds the whole world in 
its grip. Indeed, this has come down from economic national- 
ism to economic localism to such an extent that one would 
suppose it to be wrong to buy anything whatever not pro- 
duced by the community in which one lives. Even the states 
of the American Union are, in flat violation of the provisions 
of the Federal Constitution, finding ways to levy taxes which 
are, in effect, taxes on imports from other states. The fact 
that these are taxes on imports is concealed by their form, but 
they are none the less the forbidden import taxes. ‘They 
are as harmful and as dangerous as they are anti-consti- 
tutional. Unless this practice be promptly stopped by court 
action or legislative discontinuance, the federal system in 
the United States will receive a severe and wholly unex- 
pected blow. 

On the other hand, compacts between the states, which 
are permitted by the Federal Constitution provided they 
have the approval of the Congress, are increasing in num- 
ber and are exceedingly helpful. These compacts prove once 
more the elasticity of a properly organized federal system. 
Since 1935 thirty-six states, beginning with New Jersey, 
have set up permanent commissions for interstate coopera- 
tion. Some of the more important compacts now in effec- 
tive operation are those which established the Port of New 
York Authority, Colorado River Control, Jurisdiction over 
Oregon-Washington Fisheries, the Palisades Park Agree- 
ment and the New York-Vermont Bridge Agreement. It 
may well be that in the United States this movement within 
the framework of the Federal Constitution will grow steadily 
in significance and usefulness. 

For five years past, Secretary Hull and his associates in 
the Department of State have been patiently and persuasively 
at work reducing the trade barriers which so grievously 
affect American industry, transportation and commerce. 
While much has been done, much more yet remains to be 
done, and through an organized society of nations, estab- 
lished in conformity with those sound federal principles 
which would be applicable to a world-wide situation, genu- 
ine and rapid progress might well be made. The gain to 
the people of the United States would be very great. 

In addition to the monetary problem and the problem of 
trade relationships, there are a thousand and one questions 
of world-wide importance to be constructively dealt with 
through a federal organization of nations. These affect 
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education and philanthropy, standards of living, social se- 
curity and protection against dependent old age, the condi- 
tions and rewards of manual labor, the public health and 
many other like topics which call for and must have, not 
isolated and contradictory, but centralized and uniform treat- 
ment. Strong appeal will be made to public opinion every- 
where by all that concerns improvement in the standard 
of living of the mass of any of the world’s populations. This 
improvement is essential to the steady and forward-facing 
development of international trade relations. It must never 
be forgotten, however, that it is very misleading to judge 
the standard of living in terms merely of monetary wage 
or salary. A wage or salary of $50 a day is very inadequate 
if the daily cost of living be $49.50. On the other hand, a 
salary of $5 a day might be very comfortable if the cost 
of living were $2.50 a day. Monetary wages or salary alone 
have no significance. They must always be judged in terms 
of and in comparison with the cost of living. Quite as 
important as the monetary compensation of the worker are 
his housing and his physical comfort and health. Literally 
enormous progress has been making in respect to these 
questions all over the world. In the large cities of the 
United States, in Great Britain, in Berlin, in Vienna and 
in Italy, the housing problem has been advanced toward 
solution by leaps and bounds. No doubt a great deal re- 
mains to be done, but men have learned now how to do it. 

In approaching all the pressing international problems 
which deal with money and with trade, the world of today 
could have no better guidance than that given by Alexander 
Hamilton in his epoch-marking Papers on Public Credit, 
Commerce and Finance, written while Secretary of the 
‘Treasury of the United States in 1790, 1791 and 1795. 
Hamilton saw clearly the ways in which public credit and 
manufactures might be most wisely and most helpfully built 
up, as well as the ways in which they might be harmed by 
undue government interference and control. The wisdom of 
those great Public Papers is as pronounced today as when 
they were written. Nothing could be more contrary to fact 
than to cite Hamilton as the creator or, indeed, as even a 
defender of the present system of excessively high protective 
tariffs, which are one of the chief manifestations of that 
economic nationalism which is wrecking the > rosperity of 
the world and day by day endangering its peace. Why the 
United States should become a manufacturing nation and 
how it might become so were plainly demonstrated by Ham- 
ilton, but in terms of the freest possible trade for the vari- 
ous obvious reasons which he was careful to set out in detail. 
lt is no exaggeration to say that if the world could produce 


another Alexander Hamilton, with the vision, the knowledge 
and the persuasive eloquence to do for it what Hamilton did 
for the American people a century and a half ago, some, at 
least, of the world’s troubles would be at an end. 

When one observes those troubles and reflects upon them 
and their obvious causes, he is tempted to ask whether per- 
haps modern man has not grown tired of civilization and 
become bored by it. There are not a few happenings which 
would lead one to think so. We are surrounded in every 
land by clamorous and vigorous radicals who have no 
knowledge of the past and whose only concern for the 
future is that it shall be as different as possible from the 
present. All radicals are reactionaries. Their aim is to tear 
up everything by the roots, to destroy all that has been done 
and to begin everything all over again. Such a program is 
as unintelligent and as unpractical as it is dangerous. 

A liberal is just the opposite of a radical. A liberal is one 
who builds upon the foundation of what has been accom- 
plished through the centuries in a growing and widening 
and deepening civilization, and who goes forward in an 
open-minded, constructive spirit to guide the development 
of all this so that it will serve man’s highest and finest 
needs and ideals, and be kept in conformity with changing 
facts and new deeds. 

There is every sign that if the world is to be turned over 
to the radicals it will for an indefinite period be a regi- 
mented and government-controlled world, ruled by force, 
either economic or military or both. If the liberal is to rule, 
then the world will be one of steady progress toward carry- 
ing economic, social and political liberty forward to a still 
higher plane of excellence and practical human service. Man’s 
highest and finest needs and ideals would then be recognized 
and, so far as human power goes, met. The choice of today, 
which will determine the character of the world of to- 
morrow, is between the radical and the liberal. 

An evidence that even a wise man does not always see the 
end of things is found in the title of a volume by the distin- 
guished English historian, Edward A. Freeman. The full 
title of that work reads: History of Federal Government 
from the Foundation of the Achaian League to the Disrup- 
tion of the United States, Volume I. Needless to say, this 
work was published in 1863, when the American Civil War 
was at its height. Volume II never appeared. 

May it not perhaps be that the failure which now seems 
to have attended all the recent noble projects for a federal 
world is not as complete as radical observes would have us 
believe, and that Volume II of their history of that fail- 
ure will never be written? 


A New Approach to the Study 
of Foreign Affairs 


WE CAN’T MOAN OVER HISTORY 


By BRUCE C. HOPPER, Leader of Round Table on Foreign Affairs; Professor of Government, Harvard University 
Delivered at Institute of Public Affairs, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia, July 3, 1939 


UR Director has given us a rather staggering assign- 
ment: New Problems in Foreign Affairs . . . to be 
defined and solved in less than thirty minutes. What 
is new by way of problem? My mind leaped to electrified 
barricade around British citizens in Tientsin and then 
leaped back to the Black Hole of Calcutta. The modern 
variation is not new as a problem. I thought also on the 


prodigious feats of Asiatic aircraft over Buir Nor, tales 
with the flavor of the Arabian Nights; but that is not new 
either. The respective clients of Japan and Soviet Russia 
have been bickering violently over Buir Nor since 1932. 
Hitler’s intentions would be new to us: whether he intends 
to fulfill the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk or to revert to the 
Rapallo policy in the East. But here again precedents come 
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to mind of many switchings of partners in Europe’s mercurial 
disequilibrium of power. 

In fact, if we chose to quibble, we might say there is 
nothing new under the sun regarding the problems inherent 
in the relations within the modern states system. But that 
would not be satisfactory either. What | think is new is the 
overwhelming necessity to chart a new approach to the 
study of foreign affairs. That we can not do by mere specu- 
lation on events of the hour. We have only fugitive materials 
which reflect, rather than explain, the world disorder. 

We may ask, then, as we pause at the entrance of the 
labyrinth ahead of us this week, is there no common denom- 
inator we may use as a center of reference, as a guide to 
reality in foreign affairs? 

I believe there is. The stupendous reality is the fact that 
we are living through one of the greatest historical periods 
of transition; the remaking on a collossal scale of the en- 
tire world; the violent rebirth of all human society. 

New problems and events are but facts of that reality. 
Our confusion arises from the contradiction between our 
beliefs which are in the world of images on the wall, and 
our experiences which are in the world of reality. We 
were trained under the laws of a status quo world, whereas 
our period in history is one of transition by violent, acceler- 
ated change. If we are to understand what is happening to 
us all we must shift our focus from the laws which fixed 
the status quo over to the laws which determine change. We 
must think through the law of uneven development of na- 
tions, to account for the historical truth that at any given 
moment some nations are standing still, others are advanc- 
ing, and still others going backward, in relation to the aver- 
age of state power. In the process of catching up, the states 
with a long time lag turn aggressor, and make new law. 

The problem, therefore is: How to find a new approach 
to the study of foreign affairs which will take us away 
from the images to the reality which is rebirth of human 
society ? 

I. THe TRANSITION Era 


1. Symbols of the Old Cycle. 


To demonstrate the transition we should note the old cycle, 
dating from the Renaissance, the previous rebirth of West- 
tern society. The impetus of that rebirth lasted, say, 400 
years. We are told its symbols were: the Latin grammar, 
thus humanism, the interest in man; the sailing ship, per- 
mitting discovery of new lands to develop; and the Bible, 
making for dissent and free inquiry. These three produced 
individualism, democracy, private capitalism, and parcella- 
tion of the map. At the basis of the old cycle was the eco- 
nomic urge of the first industrial revolution, which made 
what we call the modern world. That world, because of 
internal tensions, began to crack open like an orange in 1914; 
it is still cracking. 


2. Symbols of the New Cycle. 


We are in transition to a new cycle, with different sym- 
bols. The Latin grammar is replaced by the utility of ap- 
plied science, thus the age of cellophane, of cellulose by- 
products, of air-conditioning, the quick-freeze food. The 
sailing ship is superseded by stream-lined transport, equipped 
with directional beams in radio, with television. Eventually 
we shall have traffic in the stratosphere. Even the Bible has 
been superseded in large sections of the world by political 
credoes which deify the state. The basic economic urge of 
the new cycle is the second industrial revolution, of which 
we are but dimly aware, based not on coal and iron, but 
on electricity and alloy. As the first industrial revolution 
made for individualism, the second points to some form of 
collectivism and the social service state. Parcellation gives 


way to the stronger force of integration. And the speed of 
scientific advance dictates increased speed of sociological 
change. 


3. Age of Expectancy. 


Naturally, any transition period is a time of tense ex- 
pectancy, with men everywhere on the alert, in chronic alarm. 
It is the era of the Blitzluftkrieg, when nothing counts but 
guns, gold, raw materials, and horse power; a time when 
war objectives are won by whispering a whole nation into 
terror of the air; when secret state police are more important 
than soldiers; when international law, and other quaint 
customs, are challenged by a new rule called “dynamism,” 
which puts treaties together with zippers. 

In such a period the experts, using rules of the immediate 
past, behave like befuddled crystal-gazers. In a given situa- 
tion they tell us, for instance, either of two alternatives can 
happen. What generally happens is a third, unimagined al- 
ternative. They are not to blame; they were trained in that 
yesteryear when war was war, when a contract was a con- 
tract, and breaking a treaty was more significant than break- 
ing a dinner date. 

Our delusions lie heavy upon us. To rehearse them is only 
to prove the incredible inadequacy of weapons we trusted, 
the smash-up of institutions we honored: like an ice jam 
in a northern river, when come the spring floods, they crack 
open and wash down river, out to the historical sea. 

But to focus exclusively on that scene would be self- 
destructive pessimism. Using our historical telescope we see 
coming in at the head of the river something bright although 
strange—a new world—the outlines of which are yet obscure. 

The crack-up of old institutions is the corrolary of the 
transition from the first to the second industrial revolution— 
the violence of the rebirth. International law will come 
again, so long as there are states. Treaties will again be 
honored. But, in the interim, the laws of change will domin- 
ate the lives of us all. 

It was Lord Salisbury who said: “We stand today in a 
bright oasis of knowledge in an illimitable desert of the 
unknown.” To my mind, that oasis of the known is the law 
of status quo. The illimitable desert of the unknown is the 
law of change. 


II. Tue Laws or CHANGE 


Now, we know too little to define the laws of change. 
We do know that tremendous forces change the pattern of 
the world, and change the face of mankind, against the 
desires of the great majority of living men. 

As a beginning, I should say that study of the laws of 
change would include the Hegelian Dialectic, plus the 
mysterious functions of property, science, barbarism, and war, 
in change. 


1. The Hegelian Dialectic. 


Immanuel Kant conceived the world as static, fixed and 
eternal. Following Kant, Hegel conceived the world as 
constant flux and change. 

Hegel set up a Thesis, the positive, or thing, or being, 
or institution, which by its very existence creates its opposite, 
or negative, called the Anti-Thesis. 

The Thesis is the status quo; the Anti-Thesis is the ele- 
ment of assault, or change. In the Dialectic, change assaults 
status quo. They destroy each other. From this mutual 
destruction there emerges something new, a synthesis, which 
in turn becomes a new thesis, or status quo, only to create 
a new opposite, or element of assault, then comes destruction 
again, and a still newer synthesis. Thus throughout history, 
man made institutions, destroyed institutions, moving onward 
in obedience to some mysterious law of progress. 
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By the Hegelian Dialectic we explain the evolution of 
society from the cave, through ancient empire, feudalism, 
mercantilism, to modern industrial society, and to the present 
era of destruction. That’s an interpretative formula. To 
get closer to the laws of change we should have to note the 
unchartered forces. 


2. Function of Property in Change. 

The first is property, a function of mysterious power. In 
the Dordogne country, France, is a Homeric statue of a cave- 
man, as he would have stood before his nearby cave, and on 


his face is a look of wonder, viewing the twofold problem 
of man: 


First, how to conquer external nature (produce). 
Second, how to conquer himself (distribute). 


The descendants of that caveman have succeeded won- 
drously in the first, to produce ; they have failed in the second, 
to distribute, as between individuals, also as between nations. 

The riddle of accelerated production in contrast to retarded 
distribution is at the center of all social problems of the One 
and the Many. It poses the riddle of political science: how 
to attain the proper relations between the state, the individual 
and property. 

Strange parallels come to mind. For instance, the con- 
traction of property ownership in Republican Rome, through 
slave labor, created the proletariat which supported Caesar to 
destroy democracy, and eventually united with the foreign 
proletariat (the barbarians) to destroy Rome itself. 

‘Today, in modern industrial democracy, similar contraction 
of property threatens the democratic way of government, as 
the state assumes more and more control over property, pro- 
viding bread and circuses for the mass, with the prospect 
of planning and regimentation. 

We do not know whether private property in production 
is absolutely essential to individual freedom, to the full de- 
velopment of talent. We do know that shifts in property 
relationships release other forces of change. As with in- 
dividuals, so also with states, in regard to raw materials, 
colonies, etc. 

3. Function of Science in Change. 

Another mysterious function: science, the greatest of all 
dictators. But there is a time lag between the dictates of 
science, and the application of such dictates to political in- 
stitutions. 

We might say the first industrial revolution, based on coal 
and iron, dictated the era of liberalism, of individualism, be- 
cause, in a world not yet staked off, the rewards went to 
individual initiative. The British empire was built by in- 
dividual iniative. Britain had the coal, and the ships to carry 
the coal to far parts and return with raw materials for 
British factories, thence out again with finished goods. That 
advantage gave Britain world dominance, and enabled Brit- 
ain to set the fashion in political liberalism. 

But coal no longer gives Britain dominance. We have 
moved on to oil and electricity. Wales, meanwhile, has be- 
come one of the most depressed areas of the earth. And as 
I said, we may be on the threshold of a second industrial 
revolution with different fuels and metals, of which the dic- 
tate may not be liberalism, but some new ism which we can 
not vet imagine. 

I consider this of the utmost importance to an understand- 
ing of world politics. The predominant instrument of change 
in world politics continues to be state power. But we begin 
to see that the very sources of state power are no longer what 
they were in the 19th century. The law of uneven develop- 
ment is in operation, with some nations now static in con- 
trast to others which have the surplus energy to even up 


the spoils of past centuries, and to do so have created totali- 
tarian regimes in order to gain greater striking power 
against other states. 

In the final analysis, given the conditions of trade barriers 
today, the sources of state power are: 

A. Actual possession of sufficient raw materials for ad- 
vancing industrialism. 

B. Possession of war industries more or less inaccessible 
to enemy air bombers. 

C. An adequate population, a high reproductive rate of the 
manpower, virility and energy. 

D. A willingness to fight, not necessarily the temper of 
war, but a temper of resistance to outside pressure. 


f 

If you apply these tests of state power I believe you will 
note an obvious shift in the centers of power within Europe, 
and a general trend of power Eastward into Asia, reversing 
the process of the last four centuries. 

Science dictates these changes, the movement of industries 
to the sites of raw materials means a reverse in the flow of 
wealth, and eventually the end of Western Imperialism as 
Asiatic peoples, after 400 years retard, enter the industrial 
revolution. In the new cycle the odds are against the tired 
peoples of old industrialism, and in favor of those which 
have retained their primitive energy and élan,—peoples new 
to industrialism. Our generation is taking up that time lag 
with terrific velocity. 


4. Function of Barbarism in Change. 


Then, the most mysterious function of all in change, bar- 
barism,—the periodic reversion of civilized man to barbarism, 
followed by a rebloom. 

We see many instances of barbarians remaking the race. 
We see a sequence between the Dorian invasions of Mycenean 
Greece and the Homeric Age, the Iliad, and the brilliant 
life of Athens; between the Roman conquest of the more 
cultured Etruscans and the political grandeur of Rome; be- 
tween the German infiltration into Italy and the Renaissance ; 
between the Visigoths and Spain’s discovery of America; be- 
tween the waves of nomads pouring over the Great Wall 
of China and the periodic renewal of Chinese civilization. 

The catalytic agent in the process is the barbarian Re- 
bloom, which comes by the marriage of primitive energy with 
decadent culture. 

The role of the modern barbarians, these peoples on the 
march, who never had their day, who have never known true 
self-government, may be to revivify the race, to set a new 
political fashion. 

In terms of the Hegelian Dialectic, their assault on de- 
mocracy, the status quo, may produce a synthesis, in which 
both the old form of democracy and totalitarianism will be 
destroyed; and there will emerge a new type of economic 
democracy, geared to the machine age. 

The modern barbarians can be viewed as part of the 
rhythmic process of history, necessary to drive new blood into 
tired veins, to slough off the accretions of fat living, and to 
restore those primitive virtues by which democracies were 
created,—even as God used Cyrus the Persian to achieve His 
purpose of returning the Jews to rebuild the walls of Jeru- 
salem. Britain is now forced to find her old vigor, even 
though handicapped by the loss of the war generation. 


5. Function of War in Change. 

A. Search for a Peace System. 

Finally, in a study of the laws of change, we would 
come to see function of war. There have been only three 
formulas for peace in history: 

First: Unity, the majestic pax romana of one law, one 
police. That broke down into the chaos and parcellation of 
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the Dark Ages. When authority reemerged it was in the 
form of islands called modern states. There had to be a 
new concept: sovereignty. There had to be new rules: inter- 
national law. But how to mairtain peace amongst absolute 
sovereignties? The answer was the second formula for 
peace. 

Second: Balance of Power, or equilibrium of power, often 
through alliances. The great treaties of modern Europe, 
1648, 1713, 1815, set up the balance anew after it had been 
disturbed. That system lasted until 1919. 

Third: Collective Security, League of Nations, resting 
once more on parcellation of the map, but with a new ethic 
to replace the balance principle, the ethic of compulsory medi- 
ation of disputes. That lasted until September 18, 1931, 
when the Japanese opened the first crack; it was finished 
off at Munich. 

All the major events since 1931 have accelerated the re- 
version to the Balance of Power doctrine, which was clinched 
when Britain began in earnest to build an anti-Hitler co- 
alition: to seek peace through equilibrium. 

B. Search for an International Authority. 

Also, as part of the function of war, is the old search for 
an international authority. Attempts to create international 
authority always come at the end of general wars. 

After Phillip I] was reduced, Sully produced his Grand 
Design, 1610. After Louis XIV was stopped came St. 
Pierre’s project for Perpetual Peace, 1713. True, neither 
of these found their way into practical politics. But with 
the downfall of Napoleon the nations did set up an Areopagus 
of Europe. And after the defeat of Kaiser Wilhelm they did 
establish a League of Nations. 

C. Class Incidence. 

Now, what is interesting here is the class incidence of 
this quest for international authority. Historically, in the 
broad sense, there was domination of the aristocracy until 
1789; a domination of the middle class from 1789 to the 
World War; and an increasing domination of the mass 
from the World War to the present. The mass is now in 
control in Soviet Russia, Nazi Germany, and Fascist Italy, 
in that leadership and rule are conducted in the name of 
the mass with varying degrees of pressure on private prop- 
erty of the upper classes. The course of class incidence is, 
from aristocracy to middle class to the mass. 

Sir Arnold Toynbee (Survey, 1937) points out that there 
was an international aristocracy which functioned from the 
Middle Ages to the World War. Despite the collapse of at- 
tempted international authority, there were always surviv- 
ing elements of medieval solidarity, a common code of man- 
ners, a recognized standard of honor. Western society, even 
in the 19th century, was animated by the principles of aris- 
tocracy, the noblesse oblige both for individuals and nations. 
Moreover, royal families and national aristocracies were 
closely inter-married across frontiers. 

These classes were destroyed or driven from power by the 
revolutions during and after the World War. The three 
great autocracies were smashed. New classes came to power, 
who cared but little for tradition and noblesse oblige. Toyn- 
bee calls the League an institutional substitute for the Aris- 
tocratintern. That institutional substitute has, in turn, 
broken down, and there ensues something new to history,—an 
international vacuum of increasing peril, without the bond 
of common manners, without a common European denomi- 
nator. In the mad confusion of conflicting ideologies no 
nation wants war, but they are all preparing for war with 
resignation to the inevitable Furies of a Greek tragedy. 

The passing of the Aristocratic International, and the fail- 
ure of the League substitute, give the stage to two rivals for 
first place in international authority. 


. 





1. Communist International, the Comintern, working class 
internationalism, founded by Lenin, 1919. Its goal is a world 
union of Soviet republics, to be arrived at by smashing the 
vertical compartments called states, and redividing the world 
along horizontal class lines. 


2. Fascist International, the Fascintern, the exaggerated 
tribalism of Fascism, Nazism, Nipponism, with a goal of 
territorial redivision of the earth,—a trade union of expan- 
sionist states. It calls itself the Anti-Comintern Bloc, at- 
tempting to internationalize the scapegoat mechanism of anti- 
Communism and anti-Semitism. There can be but little 
doubt, however, that its real objective is to destroy democracy, 
to crack open the British Empire, and to share in the loot. 

There are some of our citizens who fear the Comintern as 
the worse evil; others give that dubious distinction to the 
Fascintern. They are alike in that they both mean regimen- 
tation of economic life. The Comintern, based on Russia’s 
power, is non-aggressive in terms of territory, whereas the 
Fascintern powers and frankly expansionist. It thus happens 
that democracies, being non-aggressive, find themselves on 
the same side of the fence as the Communist International. 


3. Democintern: 

There is, of course, no Democratic International, no 
Non-Aggressors International, to organize defense of the 
democratic way of life and the Bill of Rights. There are, 
at present, two foci of an incipient Democintern: 

A. The Hull Trade Reciprocity League, to keep the 
channels of world trade open. 

B. The British anti-Hitler Coalition, which is still ob- 
scure. 


The democracies seem to be too slow. They are unable to 
have a foreign policy because of the popular control. They 
are unprepared for the diplomacy of the Blitz era, unable to 
bluff, unable to barter, as yet. They have an inherent paci- 
fism, an innate inertia, and a dread of war which makes them 
unfit to play tough poker with dictators. They still talk 
law, treaties, compromise, when the barbarians are already 
over the barricades. They must take the barbarians into 
partnership, but to take them in from weakness is the dis- 
astrous policy of appeasement. The media of power in the 
transition era are guns, airplanes, gold, and raw materials. 
The democracies have these. The really baffling question, 
however, is whether the democracies can militarize them- 
selves effectively without at the same time shifting over to 
regimentation, to Fascism, which would be a Carthaginian 
peace. 


II]. AppLicaTION OF THE LAWs OF CHANGE 
Now, we can not apply these laws of change, because we 
don’t understand them. In seeking a new approach to the 
study of foreign affairs, however, we see the transition in 
world pattern. 


1. Transition in World Pattern. 


That is, from the 1919 formula of parcellation of the 
map by self-determination, of collective security resting on 
the aggregate strength of small states, over to a new process 
in 1938 of integration, of absorption of small states by 
large states. : 

The process of integration is propelled by the necessity 
to state existence of war industries capable of making air- 
planes at a rate needed in a Blitzluftkrieg. The small states 
can not do that, and therefore are compelled to tie in with 
powerful states for protection, by alliance, or customs union. 

If the process of integration uncorked by the Anschluss, 
March, 1938, goes on to its logical end, accelerated by the 
armaments race, and by appeasing away the small states, 
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then there may ensure a redivision of the earth into five 
zones of military power. 54 

A. A British-French Combine. 

B. A German Mittel Europa, including Italy as a vassal, 
the periphery regions having cultural autonomy, but con- 
trolled from Berlin or Vienna in foreign relations, com- 
merce, and anti-Semitism. 

C. The Soviet Union, reaching across the Nomadlands to 
Western China. 

D. A Japan-Coastal China Combine. 

E. The United States, with Canada within our zone of 
defense. 


Open to new imperialism would be Africa, Latin America, 
Western Asia, and India. 

That would be the Pax Hitlerica, the transition from Eco- 
nomic Man to Military Man. In the process the concept 
of state sovereignty would pass into history, as the world 
redivides into master states and client states. 

Also, it would be twilight for the Rights of Man period, 
dating from the French Revolution,—Egalitarianism would 
- be replaced by the doctrine of herren volk and sklaven volk, 
warrior ants and worker ants. In Eastern Europe the Ger- 
man warrior ants will exploit the Slavic worker ants. In 
the Far East, the Japanese are the warrior ants, and the 
Chinese coolies remaining on the coastal plan are the worker 
ants. The process is also at work within countries which 
employ forced labor on public projects, presumably for the 
political redemption of the victims. Fundamentally, its the 
economic system of the Pharoahs. 


2. Eastward the Course of Power. 


A second change we can see is the Eastward course of 
power,—the industrialization of Asia, especially Siberia and 
Western China. It is too late to develop this here. But 
Western China is a beautiful and bountiful land, land- 
locked for centuries, and now being opened to transport and 
industrialism. One remembers the rice paddies, the rhodo- 
dendrons, and snowy horizons of Szechuen as Shangri-la of 
the story. And when the Yenisei River of Siberia figuratively 
flows into the Upper Yangtse as an industrializing force, 
then even the Japanese General Staff might learn, as did 
MacBeth, that Birnam Wood can come to Dunsinane. 

In Europe the new Rome might be Vienna. 

However, that’s another story. We must conclude. 


IV. ConcLusIONn 


The picture I have just drawn of integration of the map, 
and formation of five military zones of power, is not inevit- 
able. It is highly probable, however, if the nations devoted 
to the orderly process fail to allow for the historical momen- 
tum of these great forces of change. 

These democracies have acquired an inertia from twenty 
years of habit. Their diplomacy is largely paralyzed by bur- 
eaucracy which throws the strong men out of office. 

For this our education is partly to blame, the drift away 
from the disciplines of the ages to the universalized methods 
of science and premature specialization. The human results 
are pundits who sink slender wells of research, but reject 
all phenomena which can not be measured or proved, and 
thus repudiate many eternal values, immeasurable and un- 
provable, in the instinctive lore of the race. Lacking cul- 
tural breadth, the educated classes are unable to resist the 
Man on the White Horse. They are quickly hurled from 
their Ivory ‘Towers to assigned places on the political chariot. 
‘The wings are thus shorn from Intellect. That warning 
comes as an icy shower to education in America, bidding us 
concentrate more on character and less on utility. There is 
a line in Epictetus: ‘“The ruler has said that only the free 





shall be educated, but God has said only the educated shall 
be free.” Education in a democracy fails if it does provide 
mental sinews of resistance to tyrannical forms. 

But can we streamline democracy to the exigencies of the 
Blitzluftkrieg without allowing the armaments load to force 
on Fascism and the Carthaginian peace? 

Germany is today, what France was in 1792, a nation in 
arms with a revolutionary élan. The French revolution went 
Napoleonic. Other nations bowed, but not Britain. For 
twenty years Britain financed coalitions to bring Napoleon 
down. And Waterloo meant that Britain set the fashion of 
liberalism for the 19th century. 

That role, vis a vis the new Napoleons, is today beyond 
Britain’s strength, in terms of the second industrial revo- 
lution. It may be that America is singled out by history and 
geography to be the guardian of the orderly process, now 
vanishing from other lands, a role similar to that played by 
monasteries in regard to learning in the Dark Ages. America 
has the financial power, if wisely used, to set the fashion 
for the second half of the 20th century. 

I would not suggest another armed intervention in Europe. 
Our hope is to keep the channels of world trade open; for 
that we must have armed power. 

I would suggest, however, that we make up our minds 
to use our economic resources to nourish the peoples and 
arm the troops whom geographical circumstances have thrown 
into the front line defense of our democratic way of life. In 
a show-down, I, as one American citizen, would go far 
beyond mere barter of cotton for rubber and tin, and the 
supply of airplanes for hard cash. 

The issue of the Neutrality fight is whether America can 
best assure peace and security by isolation, or by economic 
aid, in a crisis, to those nations defending the orderly process. 
America’s decision will be of tremendous historical im- 
portance, taken perhaps without the participants being aware. 

A parallel is what happened in 9 A. D. Varus, the Roman 
General, trusted Arminius, the Roman trained German chief- 
tain, who was rebellious because of abuses in the Roman 
rule. Varus was decoyed deep into the Teutoburg forest 
and there destroyed with his whole army. Hence the cry 
of Augustus: “O Varus, give me back my Legions.” 

That battle, 9 A. D. is celebrated by the Germans as the 
beginning of their history. It involved the decision to stop 
the Roman advance at the Rhine-Danube water boundary, 
which became the limes Germanicus. As a consequence, the 
German tribes were not Christianized along with the Gauls. 
If the Germans had been softened in the four subsequent 
centuries of Roman rule the German forests would have 
progressed from tribal law to the law of mankind, and 
Germany would not have had the long time lag in arriving 
at statehood. Europe might have been spared the thousand 
year conflict between Latin and Teuton for the Rhine. 

Well, we can’t moan over history, except to note that the 
law of uneven development of nations still operates. Rome’s 
decision after 9 A. D. dictated the course of history. Amer- 
ica’s decision may do likewise. 

Whether or not we aid Britain and France economically 
should the crisis come, we can hope for a combination of clear 
principles and audacity in our foreign relations, in keeping 
with our preponderant economic power, with our energy as 
a new people. 

What is certain, in this race for survival, is that decadence 
is pushed off at the top by new virility from below, as be- 
tween individual, also between nations. 

Voltaire said: “History is the tread of sabots going up the 
stairs, and the patter of satin slippers coming down.” We 
are on the way up. 

What is going down, cracking up and washing out to sea, 
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is the superstructure built on the first industrial revolution. 
It may take decades to go. 

Coming in at the head of the river is a new world, a 
synthesis resulting from the conflicts of this transition era, 
which will retain what there is of vitality in the old system, 
and perhaps be more adapted to machine civilization, and 


closer to a solution of the riddle of the One and the Many 
in the heart of man. 

In this rebirth of human society, however violent at 
the moment, we find the larger hope that our Democracy 
may prove not a rigid status quo but a process of becom- 
ing geared to the laws of change. 


Save American Neutrality 


KEEP US OUT OF WAR 


By GERALD P. NYE, U. 8S. Senator from North Dakota 


Delivered at Republican Picnic-Rally, held at Starved Rock State Park, Illinois, August 24, 1939 
and Broadcast over Blue Network of N. B. C. 








must first look to the affording of platform and candi- 

dates winning the confidence of that great majority of 
Americans who wish to see their government meet present 
day challenges with intelligence and without quackery. 

We shall get nowhere as a party if our outlook is merely 
that looking to victory. We shall be woefully defeated if 
we choose to assume that victory will come alone on the 
strength of the growing unpopularity of the opposing parties 
administration. We shall die as a party, if we choose to 
pursue a policy of government that ignores the tremendous 
challenges presented these days. We shall be overwhelm- 
ingly defeated if our program is to be merely that of destroy- 
ing the so-called New Deal without a thought to the worthy 
accomplishments that ought to be retained. 

For six years we have had government by leadership that 
clearly was without a goal, without much more than an abil- 
ity to cash in on immediately popular processes that have 
won no permanent remedy or good. It has been too much 
a government of witch hunters and medicine men pursuing 
illusive evil connections and influences presumed to be the 
root of all evil, a government that seemed to be strong in 
leadership but leading no where. For more than six years 
we have heard representations of purpose which all too in- 
frequently have been accomplished. Republicans should be 
ever mindful of the fact that the people want leadership 
with purposes that will be accomplished, with vision that 
acknowledges a genuine place for government in rebuilding 
the economic structure in a way that affords largest measure 
of opportunity for the greatest number. 

For six years we have had a government by leadership 
that obviously has been hoping for a normal economic recov- 
ery to be credited to that leadership striking in-the-dark, 
guessing and wild spending policies. The result of those 
six years is the economic status of 1931, plus a drifting and 
waiting and trusting to luck, plus a futile resignation to the 
order prevalent that gets nowhere. It leaves us with an 
air of defeatism and a policy of despair, a condition brought 
most definitely to a head and into plain view by the Presi- 
dent’s attitude toward the international situation. The Re- 
publican party ought to know that the people are not going 
to be content with a substitution for this policy in the form 
of a let-things-right-themselves policy. 

The Republican party must, and will, pursue policy that 
corrects our domestic ills by carrying to the American farmer 
assurance of cost of production, plus a profit for that part 
of agricultural production that is consumed by Americans, 
and to the American people in need of an honest measure of 
security. But, all of this avails us little or nothing, if the 
country is to be plunged into another foreign war that will 
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thoroughly disorganize any program of economic recovery 
even before we have won it. ‘The Republican party must 
accept the challenge which the present administration lays 
down, that challenge which would have us involve our coun- 
try in the power politics of the world and forget or ignore 
those serious problems which threaten us right here at home. 

One does not discuss the Roosevelt foreign policy without 
first asking what it is. For my own part, I cannot define 
it except to say that it seems to be one of thrusting and lung- 
ing and parrying and playing the game of poker at the 
international table where more experienced gamblers have 
been playing for years, without anyone winning from them 
a pot deserving the name. It is a policy which finds an 
administration preaching a determination to keep this coun- 
try of ours out of war, but pursuing a course of activity that 
can only be inviting ourselves to another war even before 
we know that about which the next war will be fought, who 
we will be fighting with, who we will be fighting against. 

America wants to be free of another foreign war. Amer- 
icans have made that particularly plain again and again. 
America wants peace. Americans have made it plain that 
they want nothing of involvement in those hates and preju- 
dices which are so exclusively Europes. We have assumed 
wo we learned a lesson twenty years back that was going to 
ast. 

While we are most emphatic in declaring a determination 
to stay out of foreign wars, we are equally confused about 
the methods whereby we will help ourselves to stay out of 
other people’s wars. Today the American people, millions 
of them, are believing that the present national administra- 
tion wants a neutrality law to help us keep out of war, when, 
in fact, that same administration really wants to do away 
with the all-important part of the neutrality law. 

Let us, first of all, get the facts straightened out. To 
hear and see the Roosevelt administration at work today, as 
it has been for a year, the people are left to believe that 
congress put something over that the President did not like 
when the neutrality act of 1937 was passed. That was the 
law that forbade American exportation of arms, ammunition 
and instruments of war to nations engaged in war, forbade 
loans and credits to nations at war and forbade Americans 
upon the vessels of nations at war. The President not only 
signed this act and made it the law of the land, but his 
administration did more than that and asked for the law in 
its present form. 

Let the whole background of the neutrality picture be 
made clear. True, a neutrality law was first given life by 
the Senate Munitions Committee. It drafted and intro- 
duced three resolutions covering the ground now encom- 
passed by the law. The administration combined these three 
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resolutions and introduced new legislation which differed 
from the Munitions Committee progrems, only as relates 
to the discretionary powers given the President under the 
law. The Munitions Committee program was much more 
mandatory than is the present law. But what should he 
made clear is this: The present neutrality law was asked 
for by the Roosevelt administration. That is the same law 
that the same administration now condemns and asks repeal 
of in part. 

The President has been demanding change in the law, 
particularly as respects that feature of it which forbids the 
sale and exportation of arms, ammunition and instruments of 
war to nations at war. He demands this change in the name 
of a truer neutrality. He wants the change made in such a 
way as will let the law operate to favor of those nations 
which have command of the sea in time of war, those nations 
that can come and get what they want in the way of war 
supplies. That would be, as things stand right now, England 
and France. It also means Japan. The law the administra- 
tion wants is one that would favor one group of nations 
as against another group. And they want the people to 
accept that kind of law under the title of neutrality. 

The administration hasn’t yet got what it has so insistently 
demanded, this repeal of the arms embargo in the neutrality 
law, the embargo that does deal alike with all nations in 
time of their wars. Both the House of Representatives, and 
the Senate, have denied the administration its request. These 
denials came in the face of terrific pressure. The action of 
congress in this respect has been severely criticized, even to 
the extent of calling congress pro-fascist. What congress was 
really doing was denying power to a president to involve us 
in war. Congress was striving to maintain the laws that 
would help us keep out of other people’s wars. The admin- 
istration was bitter about the refusal of congress to grant 
the presidential wish and repeal the arms embargo. I expect 
that any of us would have been equally bitter if we had been 
in the president’s shoes and gone as far as he seems to have 
gone in assuming a leadership in the European squabble. 

The pretentions and the actions of President Roosevelt 
with respect to war and peace have been so utterly contra- 
dictory, that there must quite naturally be confusion in the 
public mind about this whole neutrality consideration. Why 
would the President be so angry about the refusal of congress 
to repeal the arms embargo—the arms embargo his admin- 
istration once asked for—the arms embargo he himself once 
praised? Let us see if the answer to that is to be found. 

It will be remembered that up to a certain point the 
President consistently preached the doctrine of “keeping 
out of war.” If the people want one picture of the Presi- 
dent upon this, and the question of neutrality, they will 
find it in that famous campaign speech of his delivered at 
Chautauqua, N. Y. Other most contrary pictures are avail- 
able of '‘m since. . 

This administration-has drifted from a strict “keep out 
of war” policy, and tpe drifting started at precisely the 
time when that Bears. allt we saw itself failing miserably in 
its domestic policy. The drift started and continued through 
those days when a war boom might save the face of the 
administration. ‘The administration will deny this most 
emphatically. But the President himself let the cat out of 
the bag, and let his tongue slip during those hours when 
he was spitting cotton because congress would not do his 
bidding and repeal the arms embargo. Surely, we are not 
forgetting his words to the effect that failure to repeal the 
arms embargo had prevented a war boom. 

The acrobatics of the President in the foreign situation 
during the past year would be funny, if it were not for 
the fact that these moves have carried such complete danger 


to the future of a nation that knows that American Democ- 
racy can be so easily destroyed, if America lets itself be 
played into another frightful world war. The administra- 
tion has actually been playing “sicum-dog” on England and 
France during the past year. 

England and France no more want war than we Amer- 
icans want our country in war. Both nations were doing a 
good job of avoiding war. They were permitting an adjust- 
ment in Europe of the injustices that they had helped to 
inflict at Versailles. And up to a certain point we encouraged 
this. It will be remembered that there were more adminis- 
tration voices than one taking for President Roosevelt credit 
for what was done at Munich, credit for the avoidance of 
war there by reason of his letter to the Italian dictator. 
The administration was proud of the Munich pact up to 
the hour when there was discovery of the displeasure of 
the American people with what England and France were 
doing in surrendering the small democracies to Hitler. It 
was then that the administration began making faces at 
England and France, demanding that they stand by their 
guns and by Democracies, if they expected to retain Amer- 
ican sympathy and respect. It doesn’t require much imagina- 
tion to see Ambassador Bullitt representing our displeasure. 
It requires even less imagination to see England and France, 
wanting our respect and our help, wanting to know what 
America would do if they did stand by their guns and demand 
a halt of Hitler operations in Eastern Europe; to see them 
being assured by American spokesmen that in the event such 
a demand led to war, surely they could count on Amer- 
ican cooperation, because America wanted to save Democ- 
racy. Naturally, England and France would want to know, 
“well, what of your Neutrality law that forbids access to 
American war supplies; what of the Johnson Act that for- 
bids more loans to those of us who have not paid up on our 
last war debt?” Is it difficult to believe that American 
spokesmen and ambassadors would be caused to assure 
France and England that these laws would be surmounted 
at the proper time, that already the arms embargo repeal 
was pending in congress? Do we forget that during that 
very time the administration was publicly prophesying that 
the House of Representatives would vote the repeal with a 
majority of a hundred or more votes? Surely, England and 
France were being given every reason to believe that the 
United States was making ready to give them every possible 
help. President Roosevelt was being made to stand out as 
the leader in settling Europe’s mess. The “leader” was left 
in a most undignified position when the House of Repre- 
sentatives, instead of voting the arms embargo repeal as 
prophesied, voted against the repeal with a majority of more 
than a hundred votes. 

Then followed the terrific pressure upon the Senate to 
undo the damage that had been done and save the face of 
the President, the nation, and even Democracy,—a face 
that had been injured because one lone man had stuck his 
nose into affairs that the American people have insisted we 
shall keep out of. The Senate response to demands for 
arms embargo repeal only made a bad matter worse, and 
England and France are given notice that if any American 
pretends to be able to commit America to a given course of 
action in Europe, he is speaking only for himself, and him- 
self alone. 

Now, let’s be honest with ourselves. Law, embargoes, and 
all the resolve in the world to stay out of Europe’s wars, 
may not keep us out of those wars. It is possible that a state 
of affairs might arise in Europe that would very definitely 
challenge our own country, and that would make necessary 
our getting into that war. Frankly, I do not see possible 
a state of affairs there that would deserve the wasting of 
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one more American life on European battle fields. But, I’m 
ready to acknowledge that the condition might develop. 
Suppose it does. Who shall determine when that time 
comes and whether the cause is worthy? Shall it be the 
congress of the United States, or shall it be the President? 

In that question is embodied the real nub of the neutral- 
ity controversy. It is a question of presidential power, 
presidential discretion, presidential chance, to commit the 
country in a way that makes staying out of war exceedingly 
difficult. 

The neutrality law was the rsesult of a complete demon- 
stration of the ease with which American appetite for profit 
from other people’s wars could, and did, lead us to war in 
1917. However, much we may like to think we rallied to 
the cause of Democracy in 1917, the truth is that Democracy 
became the rallying cry only after decision to go to war had 
been reached. Up to that time the condition that was lead- 
ing us to war was our war trade and the security of our 
war boom trade. Read the communications of the President, 
his cabinet and his ambassadors, during the many months 
leading up to 1917, and you will find little or no solicitation 
about the well-being of European “Democracy.” On the 
contrary, you will find much solicitation about our trade 
and profit from Europe’s war, about American banker loans 
to the allies, about changing our neutrality policy so as to 
permit larger help to the allies so that the allies in turn can 
continue buying our goods and maintain our American pros- 
perity. 

Don’t forget, fellow Americans, don’t ever forget those 
lessons of 1914, 1915, and 1916, lessons of how our actual 
direction can be straight to war even while our leadership 
is talking peace and pretending neutrality. Don’t ever for- 
get those letters and conversations which found our Lan- 
sings and Pages driving away at and breaking down Presi- 
dential resolve to maintain a real neutrality. Don’t permit 
anyone to ever cover up and blind us to the fact that Amer- 
ican bankers having bet extensively in the way of investment 
in the allied cause, prompted English leaders on the program 
to pursue if they wanted to overcome the determination of 
the American government to stay out of war. For example, 
remember how one firm of American bankers advised England 
by cable, to make it clear to America that England would 
immediately curtail its purchases in the United States un- 
less the United States changed its foreign policy, a policy 
which, at the moment, was finding the Federal Reserve 
Banks advising Americans to get security for what they were 
selling abroad. 

There must be no forgetting that all that time, while the 
people were being given to believe that their government was 
conducting a strictly neutral policy, the United States gov- 
ernment was actually committing itself to policies that could 
not lead to anything other than participation in that European 
war. 

Don’t ever forget the picture painted by Ambassador Page 
in his ultimate cablegram to President Wilson, when Page 
said “our going to war is the only way in which our trade 
position can be maintained and a panic averted,” and further 
that “the pressure of this approaching crisis has gone beyond 
the ability of the Morgan financial agency for the British 
and French Governments.” ‘There is nothing about saving 
Democracy involved in these communications, and yet it 
was only thirty days after this cablegram that the leaders of 
the American government and all the rest of us, were de- 
claring war to save Democracy. 

If America really means to stay out of foreign war, she 
needs to remember how easy it is to get in. We need the 
neutrality law. We need the restraints upon a President. 
We need to leave the decision of going to war or doing that 


































































which will take us to war with the people, if not with them, 
then with the Congress. 

We have our sympathies and our prejudices respecting 
Europe, of course. Certainly, we cannot like some of the 
things that take place there. But, we have not learned a 
thing as a result of the last war if we have not learned that 
European purpose, causes, and wars are not ours, or that 
it does not lie within our power to inflict our ideals and 
our purposes upon Europe even after we have helped a part 
of Europe in the winning of its wars. 

The country has been flooded by foreign propagandists for 
many months. Those from one land are no more deserving 
of our hearing and our confidence than those of another. 
They are still propagandists, and should be registered as 
such. British propaganda is being woven nicely into what 
seems to be American foreign policy under Roosevelt. One 
British authority wrote that perhaps the only way that 
England could get the United States on her side actively 
in another war, would be for England to make certain that 
Japan was against England in that war. Is the present situ- 
ation in Asia at all significant in light of such an expres- 
sion of purpose? Lord Baldwin comes to our shores and 
only a few day ago in New York, declared: “A democrat 
should be prepared to die for his ideals,” and his American 
audience applauded the thought of rallying their sons to 
European battlefields to save whatever might be labeled 
“Democracy” there, once again. Significant, is it not, in 
light of the written plans for British propaganda, to again 
appeal to American love for Democracy in order to involve 
us in European wars? 

Democracy! Oh what sins are committed in thy name, 
what crimes upon the American people, what injustice upon 
American sons. 

In the present European controversy, the cause of De- 
mocracy is no more involved than is the cause of American 
women’s suffrage, or liquor prohibition. The cause there, is 
that old, old, one of power politics. It is a cause that we 
cannot meddle in unless we are ready and anxious to 
jeopardize the life of the one remaining great Democracy, 
our own. 

For the reading of those Americans who believe that 
Democracy calls us to Europe again, I recommend that article 
published in July of this year in a French magazine—that 
article written by Andre Tardieu, former French premier. 
The translation of this article before me has this French 
leader saying that, in America “the ‘great Democracies’ of 
Europe have been accused of not being democratic at all in 
reality—that opinion is not wholly without foundation.” 
Quite a concession this. When will we Americans learn to 
resist these appeals from abroad in the name of Democracy? 
We had better be doing that quickly if we would avoid a 
course that will have us marching men and dollars once again 
onto bloody foreign fields to win a war for someone else, 
only to discover finally, and after it was too late, to do 
anything about it that every cause for which we had thought 
we were fighting had been lost. 

A policy of minding our own business is good American 
policy today. That ought to be our policy at least until we 
can know what that thing in Europe is all about. It is es- 
pecially good policy since we have so very much of im- 
portant business to mind right here at home too. 

We should be ever ready to help the world to peace with- 
out jeopardizing our own peace. We have nothing to gain 
by throwing our resources into the European hopper even 
before we know what the next European war in going to 
be all about. 

Mind our own business! America first! That seems to 
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sound cheap to some patriots. We are told that it con- 
stitutes an extreme nationalism, an all-time high in selfish- 
ness. 

Why not America first? Is it selfish? Not one small part 
as selfish, certainly not more selfish than are those European 
causes which would seem to invite us to participation. It is 
no more selfish than the attitude of the father who thinks 
first of his home and his family. If that be selfish, then even 
things which touch the Divine are selfish too. 

And, more than that, if America doesn’t provide for Amer- 
ica, who will? England and France perhaps? We ought to 
know that if America is going to be saved, America is going 
to have to do the saving. That being the case, then who are 
more important to America than Americans? Where in all 
the world is there one foot of soil so important to us as 





American soil? Where in all the world is there a cause 
sufficiently great to invite the shedding of the blood of Amer- 
ican boys on foreign battle fields «where hates of thousands 
of years look down and rejoice at the re-enacting of a car- 
nage which has been going on without determination for 
generations beyond count and will be going on in spite of us 
and what we do. 

When leaders fail at home, they take their people into 
foreign wars, but let that not be true in America. Some 
dictators find it possible to continue their days of power 
by creating a war psychology and an armament economy, but 
that can never be true in America. Or can it? Not if we 
will hang fast to America First causes. Not if we can main- 
tain a neutrality in other people’s wars. Not if we can keep 
American leadership from committing us to foreign causes. 


Education Moves Democracy Forward 


THE DEMOCRACIES CAN WIN THE FIGHT 


By JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, U. S. Commissioner of Education 


Delivered at the Congress on Education for Democracy, under the auspices of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Thursday, August 17, 1939 


E. are assembled here tonight from all walks of life 

and from many countries because enlightened civili- 

zation is seriously menaced by new forms of old 
despotisms. We realize that the freedom and the dignity of 
human beings are now threatened by dictatorship. This 
World Congress on Education for Democracy is one of the 
significant signs of a rising determination to halt the retreat 
of popular self-government. Indeed, on this occasion we make 
bold to sound a call for a forward march of the democratic 
movement. And we declare that our institutions of educa- 
tion have a dominant role to play in preparing citizens for 
progress under the conditions of freedom. 

In helping democracy to move forward, we have at hand a 
marvelous educational organization. We do not have to start 
from scratch; nor is it necessary to junk a large part of 
what has been created. In buildings and modern equipment, 
recognizing the deficiencies and sectional disparities which 
we deplore, we are nevertheless in the lead among civilized 
nations. The constant demand of our leadership for better 
facilities for mass education is responsible for this advanced 
position. We have more than a million trained teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators now engaged in operating 
this vast educational agency. These professional people have 
developed the schools through experimentation carried on in 
an atmosphere of free criticism and discussion. 

Educational plans have been applied to the enlightment 
and training of learners in hundreds of areas of interest and 
to meet manifold human needs and problems. The room for 
improvement in methods and plans is great, but let us not 
overlook the gains we have made in the past few decades. 

Education will not move democracy forward by merely 
teaching courses of study concerned with the democratic 
philosophy and principles. Such courses are necessary, but 
the every day teaching that is done in all sorts of fields from 
arithmetic to home economics, from physical training to 
psychology is pertinent to our problem of making democracy 
work. For democracy is not an election-day matter concerned 
merely with local, State, and National Government. It is a 
way of living—of getting along together—in groups of all 
kinds, in families, in associations, in unions and business or- 
ganizations. 


Take note for a moment of the variety of ways by which 
institutions of education seek to prepare people for more suc- 
cessful living in modern society. The teaching of the tool 
subjects—reading, writing, and figuring—is education for 
democracy, the most fundamental kind of teaching we do; 
for it is the basis for life-long, self education. The proper 
teaching of reading and writing gives meaning to the con- 
cept of free press and freedom of expression. In the emergency 
adult education program during the past few years, more 
than a million adults have been taught to read and write, 
to be curious to know more of the truth, and to express 
themselves freely. This is education for democracy; for it 
makes more secure the foundations of the Republic which 
depend for their stability on a literate electorate. We have a 
job ahead of us in this area—to eradicate illiteracy alto- 
gether. But we have won most of the field in this phase of 
education, and, therefore, we enjoy the practical asset of 
widespread literacy. 

One doesn’t have to describe the full range of the modern 
curriculum, with which we are all more or less familiar, 
to demonstrate the elaborate design we have already made 
for education in keeping with the spirit of democratic Amer- 
ica. Nor does one have to justify all of the practices and 
pedagogical procedures in vogue to claim that organized edu- 
cation is making a mighty contribution to the democratic 
way of life today. With all its faults and inadequacies, this 
educational system of ours is worthy of our pride. I shall 
cite only a few examples to justify this pride. 

(A) Our educational systems have taken over much of 
the responsibility for vocational training. People with skills 
and technical knowledge capable of functioning efficiently in 
industry, business and agriculture are needed in any society 
but most of all in a democracy. Our schools have undertaken 
to rehabilitate and retrain workers at various ages to meet 
new situations, to prepare people for public service in all 
lines of public enterprise, and to give specialized education 
to the handicapped. They seek to raise the cultural level by 
providing training to both youth and adults in music and the 
fine arts, in writing and literature, in architecture and home 
decorating. They have entered such realms as safety educa- 
tion, health, and dietetics. Family problems and education 
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for home-making are put in a new setting by the conditions 
of modern life and are increasingly emphasized in school 
courses. 

(B) Preparation of foreign born people for naturalization 
is still another function of the schools and certainly is a 
direct form of education for democracy. Civic education and 
the social studies are looming larger in educational plans as 
we experience the need for more enlightened citizenship to 
meet more complex problems. And we are now recogniz- 
ing that adult civic education is a basic necessity in a changing 
social and economic order. 

(C) More and more the school is becoming a place where 
democracy is practiced. There are problems on the child level 
which children can solve by the democratic process. An ever 
increasing measure of student self-government in schools is 
training for more genuine and effective participation in gov- 
ernment after school. School administrators are recognizing 
too that the democratic method of school administration not 
only produces better results in the management of the schools, 
but serves to stimulate democratic procedures in the relation- 
ship between the teachers and their pupils. The old adage, 
“We learn to do by doing,” is nowhere more applicable than 
in a democratic society. 

(D) If there is one area where the institutions of educa- 
tion in America have made a more profound impact on the 
life of mankind than another, it is in the field of science. 
During the past one hundred years, scientific research and 
study have revolutionized human existence. So far as science 
and technology are concerned, we have now created the tools 
and means of production for wiping out poverty and want 
and enabling every human being to enjoy a standard of ma- 
terial well-being and convenience known only to the aristoc- 
racy a century ago. We made this scientific advance under 
the impetus of democratic freedom. The scientific method of 
research and experimentation, of absolutely free inquiry, is 
the fruit of the democratic way of life. It cannot flourish 
except under conditions of freedom. And the end objective 
of science is to increase the freedom of the common man to 
harness the elements and forces of the natural world to his 
needs and plans. 

But our remarkable success in the field of scientific knowl- 
edge has created a dilemma. We must use this new know- 
ledge actually to benefit the common man by creating a 
widespread and stable prosperity, or we may lose our democ- 
racy, the very mother of science. We meet at this moment 
in history to devise ways of bulwarking democracy with more 
adequate education primarily because in their social policies, 
democracies, to some extent, have failed to keep up with 
science. 

If we are going to achieve even greater success in our 
plans for education for democracy, we shall have to see 
clearly what threatens democracy. There is a tendency to 
mistake the effect for the cause and to deal with symptoms 
rather than the malady itself. The boastful propaganda of 
the totalitarian regimes is not the basic menace to democracy. 
Fundamentally, self-government is being undermined by its 
failure to solve the crucial problems of the technological age. 
Ten million unemployed, vast farm surpluses, unused plant 
capacity, waste and destruction of surpluses, widespread and 
utterly needless poverty in the presence of scientific power 
for unprecedented productivity—these are the factors which 
threaten democratic life. 

Let us not delude ourselves with the naive notion that 
people in some countries have lost their freedom because 
they welcomed regimentation and concentration camps as 
desirable things. They lost their freedom because they didn’t 
know what to do about the practical issues which the new 
technology has created. They didn’t know how to employ 


themselves at constructive enterprise to secure the prosperity 
which modern science promises. They were easy prey for 
those who offered them scapegoats to explain their plight 
and promised to save them from humiliating insecurity and 
poverty. 

Unless people understand the source of their most serious 
difficulties and experience some success in using democratic 
procedures to overcome the modern crisis, they are likely, 
so to speak, to jump from the frying pan into the fire. For 
the trend toward dictatorship feeds on despair and fear. 
People do not choose to be dominated and regimented ; they 
do not choose mere theories and ideologies; they choose lead- 
ers. Leaders, regardless of how they rise, can exercise arbi- 
trary power and establish dictatorships if the people are suf- 
ficiently divided, frightened, and ready to admit they do not 
understand their problems. Leaders with good propaganda 
machines can gain popular support. for proposals that won't 
work. They can turn the fury of frustrated people against 
racial and religious minorities. But they can do this only 
if the people are not enlightened on modern problems. Laws 
may be drafted to restrain arbitrary power and constitutions 
worded to protect civil liberties, but democracy will last only 
as long as the people themselves have confidence that they 
can make it work. Some very fine constitutions modeled 
after our own have become scraps of paper since the begin- 
ning of the great depression. 

Education for democracy, therefore, is basically concerned 
with the social and economic issues which have been put up 
to us by the machine empire. Our organized education must 
be the instrumentality by which modern people may learn 
to make the machines run for the general welfare. Unemploy- 
ment, surpluses, foreign trade, social security, housing, money 
and credit, wages and hours, conservation of natural re- 
so irces, taxation and purchasing power—these are funda- 
mental matters requiring the constant attention of the schools 
and colleges. Understanding such problems, people will be 
able to select competent leaders and give them enlightened 
cooperation. If people generally are well educated in the 
social-economic problems, they will withhold their support 
from the incompetent and from the fanatics. 

If people by and large can be brought to understand the 
nature of modern technology and be disciplined in the art 
of critical discussion, they will not be so likely to follow any 
leader who puts up scapegoats and blood-theories as substi- 
tutes for a solid consideration of practical problems. We are 
off on the wrong foot, it seems to me, if we satisfy ourselves 
merely with propagandizing people on the desirability of 
democracy. It isn’t democracy that is in question in the 
minds of many; what they’re worried about is the economic 
and social system which fails to give them opportunity and 
reasonable security. 

It is well to note that not one of the little dictators we 
have thus far spotted in the American scene is begging for 
recruits to overthrow democracy. They are shouting slogans 
like these: “America for Americans!” “Social Justice!” “For 
a White Gentile America!” They are ultra-patriotic and 
quote the founding fathers. They are telling us that we suf- 
fer because the politicians we have selected don’t know what 
to do, because they are corrupt, because foreigners have taken 
too many jobs, because international bankers are in control, 
because of the Jews or the Negroes. These are the same 
demagogic appeals and slogans that have created support for 
the dictatorships. They can be effective here only if the 
people do not understand the causes of the economic crisis 
and the nature of the new era of technology. Let us take 
warning from the realities of the situation, and muster the 
forces of education where the real attack is being made. 

In my judgment, this magnificent public education system 
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of ours must vastly increase its efforts in this social-economic 
field and improve its methods. The leaders of the profession 
through policy commissions and books have pointed the way. 
It has been one of the chief concerns of the United States 
Office ot Education in the past few years to promote civic 
education, not because other phases of education are not vital 
and important, but because civic enlightenment is now crucial. 
Without it we shall lose the freedom to educate in any 
sphere and slip back into a dark age of partisan domination 
and severe restriction of the learning process itself. 

An education for democracy cannot, in my opinion, confine 
itself to children and youth in formally organized schools. 
It must be geared to reach a significant body of the adults 
who will actually determine public policy during the next 
decade. A large proportion of these citizens were educated 
in formal schools when the world and its problems were 
not what they are today. 

This era of the new technology, which only began its real 
upward sweep in the last 75 years, is making changes in our 
ways of living with increasing speed. We suffer because in 
our social understanding we have lagged behind its swift 
development. We cannot afford to wait until the next full 
generation of youth comes to power. We, the adults, who 
vote and express public opinion today must understand these 
things and the public schools must help us. 

Some school systems dodge the controversial issues, the 
undecided, the debatable problems, as a plague. They stay 
at a safe distance from the matters which perplex most people. 
The result is a certain cynicism about education. It seems 
unreal to practical people who are concerned with vital ques- 
tions. ‘They wonder what education is good for if it can’t 
help us to discover the source of our troubles and to dispel the 
growing confusion. They begin to question their faith in 
education. Once the leaders of democracy and the common 
people believed in education with almost religious fervor as 
a means of making people fit citizens for self-government. 
Later they looked upon it with admiration as a means of 
preparing people for the better-paid skilled jobs and the 
professions. But now that the jobs are scarce and the edu- 
cated are sometimes as helpless in finding a market for their 
training as the uneducated are in finding an employer for 
their labor, people are turning back to the original idea that 
education should help men learn how to meet just such prob- 
lems through self-government. The continuing faith in edu- 
cation depends on how effectively the schools meet this expec- 
tation. ‘They dare not dodge the basic problems on which 
we need the light of learning which comes from organized 
study and discussion. 

The reluctance of some educators to promote the vital 
study of complex modern problems seems to be based in part 
upon the fear of criticism and attack from certain elements 
in the community opposed to free discussion. School admin- 
istrators are conscious of the forces in their communities 
which will oppose any consideration of controversial subjects 
unless the teacher, professor, or discussion leader will indoc- 
trinate a point of view satisfactory to these forces. Now, of 
course, you can’t explore important controversial questions in 
the spirit of modern science, if the learners and the teachers 
or discussion leaders are not free to study and discuss all 
pertinent ideas, beliefs and conclusions. Knowing that it is 
this freedom to get at issues which is feared by certain vocal 
elements in the community, educators sometimes feel it neces- 
sary to soft-pedal the consideration of the controversial or to 
eliminate it altogether. In some places, school boards or legis- 
latures have specifically banned the teaching of controversial 
problems. 

Now, I hasten to add at this point that the record is en- 
couragingly full of cases, representing a large majority of 


communities, where the educational authorities feel quite 
free to pursue the study of controversial questions. However, 
the places where this is not the case are sufficiently numerous 
and the trend toward censorship is sufficiently pronounced 
to warrant a serious consideration of this problem. In this 
connection, it is well to point out that I am perfectly aware 
of the fact that a few teachers who have asked for the right 
to impose their own views on the learners have complicated 
the problem. But I am not prepared to give ground to any 
censorship of learning process or any dodging of significant 
problems presented at the proper age-levels simply because 
a few teachers have used or may in the future use their 
positions unfairly. The answer to this problem is not to 
deprive the learners of the opportunity to learn, but to train 
the teachers to teach and let those who want to preach go 
into politics, or some other group with particular sets of 
vested interests. 

The objections to freedom of study and discussion in the 
field of the controversial is not, so far as I am able to dis- 
cover, a majority expression of popular convictions. The ob- 
jections come from individuals who many times speak in the 
name of organizations whose members have never given them 
any authority to represent them on such problems. They im- 
press school boards and educational authorities that have no 
adequate assurance that those pressure groups cannot bring 
powerful influences to bear if their objections are not some- 
how accepted. Again, objections come from minority organi- 
zations which have passed resolutions on the subject. Those 
individuals and organizations which raise objection to free 
discussion of the controversial are usually the very ones that 
do not want their bit of “zbsolute truth” critically examined. 
We know that propagandists whose propaganda won’t stand 
very much investigation do not like to see the schools and 
colleges submit propaganda to the processes of free and 
critical inquiry. Even if they think their propaganda is per- 
fectly sound, they know that it is easier to get it accepted 
if people don’t consider the pros and cons. 

Something definite can be done about this problem of free 
examination of the controversial. The great national organi- 
zations in this Congress, representing as they do the majority 
voice in the communities of America, can guarantee to the 
schools and colleges the public confidence they need in order 
to educate for democracy. Local units of these organizations 
can repudiate attempts of individuals and minority or even 
some majority groups to high-pressure the teaching profes- 
sion into silence and to intimidate with the threat of budget 
cuts. They can parallel this national Congress with hundreds 
of local Councils for Democracy determined to take a con- 
tinuing interest in the educational institutions, and to en- 
courage them to come to grips with modern problems. 

They might say to school boards or superintendents of 
schools or university authorities something like this: “We rep- 
resent the basic organizations of our community. Each of 
our organizations has appointed a member of this council to 
act as a sort of liaison officer. The council is a democratic 
body and not the tool of any special interest. Its members 
are pledged to keep their respective organizations informed 
about educational matters in our community. And particu- 
larly, our organizations, having discussed the problem thor- 
oughly, feel that we all have a stake in the free study and 
discussion of the important controversial issues. We want to 
see your teachers link up the subject-matter courses with 
modern problems. We want them to keep uppermost in the 
minds of all of us, youth and adults, this fundamental ques- 
tion. ‘What is in the interest of the greatest number?’ We 
want teachers and professors to know that if they do a sincere 
and honest job of promoting fair study and discussion of 
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crucial issues, this council stands behind them. And when 
there is a close case, we'd like to see what evidence there is 
against a teacher or. professor. before he is dismissed for 
poor teaching. ‘The freedom to learn is so vital to the future 
of democracy, it is so precious to us individually, that our 
organizations have banded together to try to exercise a ma- 
jority interest in it. And one other thing, we want to work 
with the schools in promoting the greatest amount of well- 
guided free discussion of the problems of democracy that 
can be reasonably developed.” Something like that from 
councils representing various organizations in the local com- 
munities would be a good long practical step toward mak- 
ing democracy move forward. 

But these organizations can do something else that is very 
important. Cooperating on a minimum program, they can 
go to the budget-appropriating bodies, and perhaps say some- 
thing like this: “We aren’t some special interest group either 
wanting larger budgets for education or reduction of the 
taxes for school support. Rather, we represent a very large 
majority of the people who want the schools to do their job 
well, and we want them to have enough money to do that. 
We know that there are practical considerations and that you 
can’t provide enough money for education to do every desir- 
able thing. But we want to see the relationship between the 
budget and the program. If anybody wants to cut it seri- 
ously, we want to see not only how much money is to be 
saved but how much education is going to be lost. We're 
prepared to get this matter thoroughly understood by our 
organizations. This is the best way we know to make rep- 
resentative government work in the majority interest.” And 
that would be another good, long step toward making democ- 
racy move forward. 

It appears increasingly clear that either democracy does 
move forward or it will be pushed backward. If it pur- 
sues policies that progressively meet and solve basic problems 
it will not only move forward in the nations where it now 
prevails but it will begin to drive back the encroaching bar- 
barism. 





Be--use we see that there is no middle ground between 
a de te advance and further retreat, we not only seek to 
halt +e advance of anti-democratic forces but at the same 
time we aim to put in motion the forward movement of 
democracy. Our task is to prove to ourselves and to the 
skeptical world that free people can catch up with science 
and harness it to their majority interests; that complex prob- 
lems can be solved through deliberative methods and through 
free expression of public opinion. Such a demonstration will 
release us from a sense of uncertainty, from any degree of 
the inferiority complex. The appeal of propaganda depend- 
ing on fear and the failures of democratic peoples will be 
negligible. With this renewed confidence in self-govern- 
ment, growing out of our philosophical convictions solidly 
built on practical achievement in overcoming the crisis, we 
shall then be in a position to renew the nineteenth century 
movement of world-wide liberation. 

The success of democratic peoples in meeting the new 
conditions of the twentieth century, attaining the good life 
which the new instruments have made possible will consti- 
tute a convincing argument against all fanaticism. In the 
same way that the nineteenth century “land of opportunity” 
aroused great hope in the hearts of depressed people, encour- 
aged them to throw off the yoke of feudal monarchy, a 
twentieth century demonstration of democratic success will 
arouse regimented people, encouraging them to break the 
chains of dictatorship. —The democracies can defeat the totali- 
tarian regimes by the powerful and peaceful weapon of a 
success story—a story which can penetrate the most skillful 
censorship. Nor will it be necessary to subsidize the spread 
of a democratic success story. The news of diffused and gen- 
eral prosperity, realized under freedom and respect for human 
rights, requires no propaganda machine to give it world-wide 
currency. The common people of every race and nationality, 
once they enjoy the fruits of modern technology in a free 
environment, can be expected to sow the seeds of the new 
freedom in the old soil from which they sprang. This worked 
once, and dynasties were dethroned. It can work again. 
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J E have met in a conference to consider the nature 

and fortunes of democracy. We have assembled at a 

tragic hour in the history of mankind, amid an 
almost universal strife testing whether that form of govern- 
ment and society can long endure upon the earth. We have 
gathered upon the campus of a great University where the 
learning of fifty centuries is expounded. But nowhere in 
official document, solemn national decree, or binding treatise 
are set forth for our instruction and guidance the ideas and 
practices deemed essential to democracy. The word is not 
found in the Declaration of Independence. Nor does it ap- 
pear in the Constitution of the United States. 

In the early days of this nation, the terms democracy, 
when used, was generally applied to direct popular rule in 
small communities, such as the city states of antiquity; and 
by a study of history leaders among the founders of the 
Republic reached the conclusion that this type of government 
led inexorably to tumults, to ruthless attacks on persons and 
properties, and finally to the triumph of despotism. Scarcely 


less did they fear indirect popular rule through the repre- 
sentative assemblies of the American states, and especially 
the possibilities of full manhood suffrage. “Give the votes 
to the people who have no property,” exclaimed Gouveneur 
Norris in the constitutional cenvention of 1787,” and they 
will sell them to the rich who will be able to buy them.” 
Broadly speaking, these founders of the Republic were as 
much alarmed by the specter of democracy in either form, 
direct or representative, as they were by the menace of 
monarch or the dictatorial propensities of a military caste. 

Only. by slow and halting processes have Americans ar- 
rived at the application of the word democracy to the gov- 
ernment and society of the United States. Nothing like 
official sanction was given to this usage until 1917 when 
President Wilson declared that the war on the Central 
Powers of Europe was a war for democracy. Even now, said 
all the prolix eloquence about it, the term has no seal of 
national resolve, and awaits both comprehensive statement 
and formal adoption. 
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Whence came the idea of democracy, so vaunted and so 
celebrated in our day? For an answer we must search; and 
our search carries us far back in time. Beyond the Declara- 
tion of Independence into colonial and English history. Be- 
yond England to the continent of Europe, through the 
Protestant Reformation, the renaissance and mediaeval civ- 
ilization. Beyond the Christian doctrine of universal brother- 
hood, through the natural law of the Romans, to the social 
ideals of the stoics. Far beyond stoicism into the very origins 
of primitive society, with man as the hunter and fighter and 
woman as the mother, originator of domestic arts, conservator 
of the humane spirit in mutual aid. And when we can scan 
the horizon of the future, contemplate the coming fortunes 
of democracy, we find ourselves caught in the toils of this 
historical sweep. If we are bold enough and insistent enough 
our search will carry us into a consideration of the nature of 
all things human—the ultimate design of the universe. 

When, however, we concentrate our thought upon expe- 
rience in the United States, we find six enduring elements 
now intertwined under the prevalent conception of democ- 
racy: popular government within a span of time, efficiency 
in function, sustaining economy, civil liberty, appropriate 
education, and the spirit of humanity and enlightenment 
which lifts men and women above the beasts of the field and 
confers upon them moral rights and social duties. These 
six elements are closely related, are aspects of the same thing, 
are inseparable parts of the whole. The neglect or failure 
of one imperils the fortunes of all. Any conception of de- 
mocracy in America less comprehensive would not correspond 
to irreducible facts in the case. 

It is true that democracy is often defined narrowly as the 
“form of government in which the sovereign power resides 
in the people as a whole and is exercised either directly by 
them ... or by officers elected by them.” But this definition 
is both exclusive and superficial. It fails to specify the con- 
crete practices necessarily associated with the exercise of 
popular sovereignty in a span of time. Under this definition 
the despotism of Napoleon III might be called a democracy, 
for his elevation as emperor was approved by a popular vote 
of adult males, by a majority of ten to one. The definition 
omits all reference to society, in which every form of gov- 
ernment must operate. In other words, it leaves out of ac- 
count specific conditions of life and economy indispensable 
to the existence and functioning of democracy. It disregards 
the eternal oppositions of power and life, authority and 
liberty, public spirit and private interest, brute force and 
humanity, with which the institutions of democracy must 
cope if they are to endure. 

Both in conception and practice popular government in the 
United States transcends any superficial definition of form 
at a given moment. It is democratic in the sense that all high 
public authorities endowed with political power over lives 
and properties are chosen directly or indirectly by popular 
vote and in the long run the sustained and matured will of the 
duly constituted majority is allowed to prevail. Here popular 
sovereignty and the time span are combined. Under this 
system, no mere majority of men and women at any momen- 
tary election of public authorities or in any given legislative 
assembly can immediately compel the enaction and enforce- 
ment of any law they are pleased to demand amid the heats 
and tumults of a single campaign. If such immediacy is an 
essential element of democracy, then America has never been 
and is not now a democracy. Only in limited matters do 
simple majorities or pluralities control the decisions and 
actions of government. In all sovereign matters, as the Con- 
stitution of the United States prescribes, extraordinary ma- 
jorities are required and a due process calling for an extension 
of actions in time must be followed. In no sovereign matter 
does the snap judgment of a majority or a plurality given at a 


mere moment have the force of law. Our system, in respect 
of great issues, allows for the time element and guarantees 
that prudence and during, conservatism and radicalism, may 
each have its day in court, that discussion and education may 
intervene, that pleas and counter-pleas may be heard, and 
that decision may be matured. 

The declaration of popular will, even if matured, is only 
the beginning of democratic government in action is func- 
tion, the discharge of concrete duties. Government in action 
deals with issues of finance, economy, health, utilities, con- 
servation of resources, human relations, national defense, for- 
eign affairs, and the general welfare broadly and realistically 
conceived. If it is to endure, government must grapple with 
these issues competently, efficiently. Is popular government a 
guarantee that a democratic government can and will display 
this competence, this efficiency? If it were, then surely the 
elected parliaments of so many nations would not have van- 
ished in our own time. Unless the agencies of popular will 
can legislate appropriately and administer efficiently, then 
democratic forms will perish, no matter what oceans of ink 
are spilt and what flowers of eloquence bloom in their defense. 
In ancient Rome men mouthed the grand phrase Senatus 
Populusque Romanus long after the assembly had degen- 
erated into a farce and the senate had become the home of 
gibbering ghosts. The wrecks of monarchies, tyrannies, aris- 
tocracies, dictatorships, and democracies scattered through 
fifty centuries are solemn demonstrations that varied forms 
of government have failed at their tasks, in the discharge of 
their functions, under their symbols, in their times and places. 

When, therefore, the test of efficiency is applied to democ- 
racy in the United States, an inescapable question arises: Is 
popular government, as now constituted, really competent to 
deal effectively with the general functions common to all 
governments, and more especially with the specific issues. 
forced upon this government by giant technology, by the 
power of enormous private corporations, by huge urban ag- 
gregations unlike the cities of earlier times, by organized 
labor, by the decline in freehold agriculture, by periodic crises 
in economy, by the complications of internal rivalries? Here 
is a question of the hour which challenges all talents and 
powers. Can popular government come to grips with these 
issues, overcome them, and efficiently administer its decisions ? 

Already in our smaller laboratories of popular experimen- 
tation—cities and states—has appeared a profound convic- 
tion that many of our inherited institutions are not adapted to 
the requirements of the age, are in fact inefficient. In all our 
great cities the double-chamber council has been abolished, a 
single chamber installed, and the mayor endowed with broad 
powers in his own right. In 650 cities the mayor-and-council 
system has been discarded ard the city-manager plan sub- 
stituted for it. In a majority of the states the inherited scheme 
of administration has recently been abrogated, in whole or in 
part, and the power of the governor over finance and the 
conduct of public business has been materially increased. In 
several states an attack has been made on the weaknesses of 
legislatures, and a legislative council has been instituted for 
the purpose of concentrating research, knowledge, and im- 
agination on public questions. More and more, the technical 
literature of competence in the field of state and local gov- 
ernment is filled with doubt, inquiry, and a searching for 
constructive proposals, 

This quest for efficiency in government extends to national 
affairs. Already critics are saying that in the Congress of 
the United States a zeal for spending borrowed money, 
placating special interests, and framing bills against dissident 
minorities outruns the capacity to concentrate powers of 
mind upon the supreme issues of the time. Already critics 
are saying that democracy cannot really act effectively in 
great matters, that party bickerings defeat the preparation, 
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discussion, enactment, and administration of measures neces- 
sary to evoke creative energies, allay alarms, and bring our 
moral, industrial, and natural resources into wise and full use. 

In allowing some validity to these criticisms no aid and 
comfort need be given to the carping censors who fondly 
imagine that they can set the clock back to 1928 or 1898, 
or any other year in the past, and thus find instantaneous 
solutions of our pressing problems of efficiency in govern- 
ment. Most of the measures now urged upon the federal 
administration by its detractors are the identical measures 
which were in full force during the regime of golden pros- 
perity, so-called, which exploded with such a devastating 
crash in 1929. Why repeat the very origins of our present 
calamity? Both experience and reason suggest that the 
search for efficiency in government be turned to the invention 
of new devices for concentrating talents and wills on needs 
now clearly before us. The recitation of old phrases by a 
thousand specialists in propaganda will only add to the na- 
tion’s confusion, and delay the application of its abilities and 
energies to the attainment of efficiency in government. 

Bound up with popular government and its functioning is 
the economy of the people who are supposed to control the 
form and process. Nothing is truer than the old adage: An 
empty meal sack cannot stand up. All governments have eco- 
nomic foundations. This axiom of politics does not come 
from armchair philosophers or demagogues or agitators. It 
comes from the founders of the nation, builders of our in- 
stitutions, from leaders of large vision, wide experience, and 
demonstrated capacity in great affairs. They made a revo- 
lution, waged a continental war for independence, offered 
their lives and property in defense of their cause, established 
the republic, and steered it through perilous times. As 
against the weight of their authority and achievement, the 
axioms of private men pursuing private interests and of all 
petty phrase-makers in public affairs are as dust in the bal- 
ance. Let those speak whose public accomplishments display 
the depth of their insight, the precision of their knowledge, 
the suppleness of their minds, the invincibility of their 
courage. 

In words that admit of no equivocation these great of old 
who instruct us from their tombs declare that politics and 
economics are forever united. Ringing through utterances 
like the tones of a clear bell is the warning thesis: A wide 
diffusion of property and a general equality of condition are 
the very foundation stones of popular government; a high 
concentration of wealth is incompatible with universal suf- 
frage; a broad distribution of opportunity and assurance to 
labor is necessary to the security of republican institutions; 
the revolutions which have shaken other societies to pieces 
have sprung from the antagonism of private interests and 
popular power, fired by ambitious leaders. These findings, 
wrought out of hard experience, are set forth in many places 
by American statesmen of early times—nowhere more tren- 
chantly than in the writings of James Madison, justly called 
the Father of the Constitution. 

Near the close of his long life, devoted to public services, 
Madison reviewed his rich experience and sought to lift the 
veil on the future of his country. He estimated that by 1930 
the population of the United States would probably be 192,- 
000,000 and that a majority of the people would then be 
“without property or the hope of acquiring it.” What is to 
be done? he asked anxiously. 

Upon due deliberation, Madison confessed that he was 
unable to answer his own question. He thought that it would 
be unsafe to admit this “unfavored class . . . to a full share 
of political power,” but the alternative of exclusion, he 
quickly added “would lead to a standing military force, 
dangerous to all parties and to liberty itself.” 

Having arrived at this dilemma, Madison remarked with 


difidence tnat “republican laws of descent in equalizing the 
property of the citizens” might divert the course of the events 
he predicted. But he forecast the necessity of great altera- 
tions in public policy to meet the exigencies which he had 
divided. “To the effect of these changes, intellectual, moral, 
and social,” he insisted, “the institutions and laws of the 
country must be adapted; and it will require for the task 
all the wisdom of the wisest p»-riots.” 

Although Madison overestimated the population of 1930, 
he did with amazing vision forecast the primary features of 
the economic scene as they appeared one hundred years later, 
in 1930. The proportion of farmers who are tenants has 
increased rapidly until it is now more than forty per cent 
of the total number; and at least one third of the nominal 
owners are heavily burdened by debts. In the great cities the 
major portion of the inhabitants are without property suffi- 
cient for assurance if not entirely without hope of acquiring 
it. About ten million workers are unemployed and losing 
faith in the possibilities of employment. There have been 
grand gestures in the direction of economic security, but grave 
doubts are entertained respecting the underlying strength of 
that assurance. Our economic machine, on which all the 
people rely for sustenance and the government depends for 
its very existence, rumbles along in uncertainty at about one 
half of its full capacity. 

Such are the axioms of experienced statesmen. Such are 
glaring economic facts of our present situation. The crisis 
in national life forecasts long ago has arrived. This is the 
age in which the wisdom of the wisest patriots, as Madison 
warned us, is required for the resolution of the dilemma. 
Not curtailment but expansion of production is now a pri- 
mary need of American democracy. Our output of wealth 
must be materially increased and there must be a distribution 
of employments, goods, and services wide enough to afford 
those opportunities and assurances upon which popular gov- 
ernment rests and must ever rest. If the wisdom is lacking, 
force may be offered as a substitute. Nay, if history is any 
guide, force will be offered and democracy may be started 
swiftly spinning on a downward spiral. 

In the light of this imperative, the policy of reduction 
applied generally to agriculture, however defensible as a 
temporary expedient in respect of certain commodities, is, in 
the long run, a peril to the economy of a democratic society. 
No less perilous is the apparent inability of leadership in 
business enterprise to prevent those periodical and drastic 
curtailments of production in industry, which harrow the 
hearts and minds of men and women with fear and dispair. 
No less perilous is the apparent inability of that leadership 
to force or guarantee the expansion of industrial production 
toward the very borders of the capacity indicated by our 
plants, skills, and resources. Nor is the strife of organized 
labor over crumbs that fall from a diminishing table any 
contribution to bringing about the economic arrangements 
necessary to perpetuity of democratic institutions. 

If we are to learn from the instructions bequeathed to us 
by the founders and builders of the Republic, it is idle gossip 
to speak of the long-term promise of democracy unless lead- 
ers in government, business enterprise, agriculture, and labor 
can cast off their hate-born formulas, rise to the occasion as 
did the creators of the Republic, unite upon methods and 
measures that will expand production, enlarge and steady 
the domestic market, and assure the wide distribution of 
employments, goods, and services essential to the stability 
and progress of a democratic society. 

But at a given moment government may be popular in 
form, efficient in administration, competent to provide the 
condition necessary for a wide economic security, and yet by 
its conduct of affairs undermine those civil liberties upon 
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which democracy depends for its long-run existence. It may 
destroy that freedom which brings knowledge and wisdom 
to bear upon its operations, supplies criticism, and furnishes 
constructive thought for new occasions and measures. In 
operation popular government is government by public opin- 
ion and decision, enlightened by discussions that permit all 
causes and parties to be duly heard, even those hateful to 
the majority. Without freedom of press, speech, and person 
from arbitrary power, popular election becomes a farce, gov- 
ernment a tyranny, and administration an agency of personal 
vengeance. 

Hence indispensable to the functioning of a democratic 
system on its own principles are those constitutional safe- 
guards which place restraints upon the regular operations of 
majorities and upon the irregular insolence of mobs. Safe- 
guards against press censorship, against interference with 
free speech, against arbitrary arrest, against secret trial and 
condemnation. Safeguards against the enactment of ex post 
facto laws making crimes out of actions that are not crimes 
when committed. Safeguards against depriving persons of 
life, liberty, and property without due process of law, against 
cruel and unusual punishments, against the suspension of the 
writ of habeas corpus, against the introduction of martial 
law, against assaults upon the whole structure of civil rights 
so painfully built up through centuries of conflict and sacri- 
fice. To permit the suppression of civil liberties by public 
agencies or private mobs is to cut away the intellectual and 
moral foundations on which popular government rests in 
the long run, and to open the way for government by pre- 
scription and the firing squad, perhaps in the very name of 
the people. 

It is not enough that the maxims of civil liberty be spread 
upon paper and celebrated by sunshine patriots. They are 
futile unless made dynamic in government itself. They are 
mere trash unless supported by citizens in daily conduct. 
Again and again they have been flouted by the Congress of 
the United States, by state legislatures, by prosecuting at- 
torneys, by judges sworn to administer justice under law, 
and by lawless crowds of rich and poor. 

Indeed so flagrant have been violations in recent years that 
the danger has become obvious even to careless and indifferent 
citizens, and a counter-movement has been well launched. 
Defenders of liberty have come to its support. The Supreme 
Court, long heedless, has at length spoken out clearly and 
strongly against infractions. Once negligent, indeed ap- 
parently hostile, the American Bar Association has at last 
recovered the grand tradition of Erskine and Mackintosh, 
established a powerful committee on civil liberty, and of- 
fered aid and counsel in the trial of causes involving per- 
sonal rights. But more is needed: systematic instruction in 
the subject by the public schools and a deep-rooted respect 
for the tolerances of civil liberty among the people in whose 
hands rests the fate of their own government. 

In connection with the functioning of democracy, in its 
public and private aspects, education may point the way 
upward or downward. It may prepare the people for the 
fulfilment of a great mission or for subjection to sheer force. 
If education is to be effective in strengthening all phases of 
democracy, it must be appropriate to the exigencies of Amer- 
ican civilization. While it has a precious heritage to guard, 
education has a duty to assemble and diffuse the knowledge 
required by citizens and their leaders in operating popular 
institutions, in making them effective in every sphere, and 
in preserving civil liberties. No longer can education pro- 
ceed safely on the assumption that, by training youth for the 
successful pursuit of private interests, it will automatically 
insure the general welfare and the perpetuity of democracy. 
Like other alluring illusions, that is highly dangerous. It is 


even now too widely cherished. Other conceptions of purpose 
and action are needed to counter-balance it. Only by a pro- 
gram of instruction that deals resolutely and realistically 
with the processes of democracy, with questions of sustaining 
economy and culture, and with the protection of civil rights 
can American education “defy powers that seem omnipotent” 
and span the full measure of its opportunity. 

Universal suffrage, efficient government, material founda- 
tions, declarations of rights, and education alone cannot guar- 
antee the safety of civilization against the storms of passion 
and the lust of men fer power. Behind all beneficent insti- 
tutions of society, ever /helping to sustain them, is that elusive 
but potent force known as the humane spirit. This spirit has 
ever been affliated with and expressed in the noblest 
philosophies that have commanded the allegiance of hearts 
and minds since the beginnings of civilization. It has been 
associated with all great religions. Trampled upon by power, 
crushed by the organization of interests, the humane spirit 
endures in many forms, under varied professions of faith, 
and offers the strength of justice and mercy against the af- 
fronteries of tyranny and the angers of brute destruction. 
Without this even democratic government is an empty shell— 
a numerical counting of heads that may be farcical in pro- 
cedure and cruel in outcome. 

If our powers are to be effectively applied in sustaining the 
forms and achieving the ends of popular government, this 
humane spirit must be cherished and quickened, and ever 
brought to bear as a dynamic element in the enrichment of 
life. Knowledge is not enough. Science is not enough. Both 
may be employed to kill as well as to heal. Accumulated facts, 
though high as mountains, give us no instruction in human 
values and the choices of application. It is the humane spirit 
that points the way to the good life. To reiterate the max- 
ims of this spirit, to restate them in terms of new times, to 
spread them through education and daily intercourse, to 
exemplify them in private conduct, to incorporate them in 
public practice, to cling to them despite our infirmities and 
hypocrisies—this too is a task of all who fain would make 
government by the people and for the people endure upon the 
earth. 

Such are the components of American democracy—all es- 
sential to its perpetuity and development. They are not fig- 
ments of an imagination, fashioned in a philosophers’ alcove. 
They are realities of experience, tried and tested in the fires 
of centuries. 

Such too are the challenges of dissolution and sheer might 
which threaten the existence and unfolding of all that is 
best in this democracy. Despite the weakness of my presenta- 
tion, open as it may be to many criticisms, here are the central 
points for our consideration; here is the conflict that engages 
our contemplation. 

Facing this antithesis, nay, caught in the turmoil of these 
contending forces, it will not do for us, as Carlyle warned 
America long ago, to sit idly caucusing and ballot-boxing 
upon the graves of our ancestors, saying “It is well, it is 
well.” Rather it is for us to look with clear eyes upon the 
welter before us, to curb our hates and passions, to forget 
our trivial slogans and party distempers, to clarify and purify 
our hearts and minds, to discover or invent, by concerted 
effort, the best means for coping now with the central issues 
raised amid indubitable facts. It is for us to find the common 
denominators of faith, interest, and action necessary to suc- 
cess in applying the conclusions of our earnest searching, and, 
equipped with all the strong instruments of civilization, 
march upon the goal we have set before us, remembering 
that those who labor thoughtfully in this undertaking labor 
under the eye of eternity in a cause worthy of the greatest 
talents and the noblest wisdom. 


”~ 
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Aviation in Our National Life 


IT IS IMPERATIVE THAT WE LEAD ALL NATIONS IN RESEARCH 


By ROBERT H. HINCKLEY, Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Authority, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered at Institute of Public Affairs, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia, July 5, 1939 


HEN this Institute first met twelve years ago, 

Colonel Lindbergh had just completed his spectacu- 

lar solo flight across the North Atlantic. As you 
meet here today, American planes are flying regular weekly 
passenger services across the North Atlantic, carrying the 
mail, express, and more important still, oa each flight a 
score of men and women who are just about the same kind of 
passengers you would meet in the lounge of any steamship, or 
in the lounge car of any of our fast trains. They are flying 
the Atlantic because they can do so in safety and comfort, 
and in about one quarter of the time it would take by any 
other means. 

For the same reason a million and three-quarters of other 
men and women annually are now flying the domestic air 
lines of the United States. Those of us who, 12 years ago, 
predicted such development, were regarded, to say the very 
least, as optimists. Yet, our optimism seems to be justified 
by the fact that here, in this Institute of Public Affairs, you 
are giving this time to a discussion of aviation. Aviation, 
indeed, has become a public affair. 

Last year Congress by statute recognized it as a public 
utility. It did more. It recognized aviation as a public 
utility unique in its relationship to the nation as a whole, to 
its way of life, to its actual existence. In its mandate to the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, the Congress required us to en- 
courage and develop an air transport system suitable to the 
foreign and domestic commerce, the postal service, and the 
national defense of America. Economic regulation of avia- 
tion is so designed for us in the civil Aeronautics Act that 
for the first time it is no longer possible to start an air line 
on blue sky alone. 

Hence, I think it fitting that before this gathering, every 
phase of this particular and vital public affair be exposed for 
your discussion. I can report to you that for 12 years civil 
aviation in the United States has been growing steadily with 
every increasing safety. I can report to you that today it is 
a definite part of the very warp and woof of American life. 
I can report to you that its future is soundly assured because 
its growth has been that kind of growth, and because it has 
been accepted as sound by the American people in ever- 
growing numbers. 

That basis of soundness is surely one that would have 
pleased Thomas Jefferson, that great practical philosopher 
and patriot, in the shadow of whose home we are here 
gathered. It was his political doctrine that government de- 
rives its power from the consent of the governed. It is a 
sound doctrine of modern business, that no economy is sound 
except it rest upon the acceptance of the human beings it 
seeks to serve—and that is the American way. Every busi- 
nessman knows that. Yet there are places in the world 
where in politics as well as in economics, that truth has been 
ignored. 

In Europe, for instance, policy on aviation, like policy on 
everything else, turns upon the decision of one or two men. 
Millions of people must then conform their lives to that 
policy. Frankly, there are times when such a policy seems to 
work. . By the use of inflammatory devices of all sorts, an 
hysteria of sacrifice can be produced. We see such an hysteria 
at work in European aviation today. Thousands of military 


planes have been manufactured at great cost and stand in the 
hangars, as not only a threat to the peace of the world, but a 
burden of incalculable weight upon the very lives of the 
people themselves—a weight such as that represented by the 
slogan, “less butter—more gasoline.” We see it in the meth- 
ods whereby foreign youth is trained to fly these planes; 
training them by methods that cost thousands of young lives 
before training is even completed. 

We have been blest by our ability to approach this problem 
in a sounder way, a less costly way, a way which, I believe, 
for the long pull is the more efficient way, because it is the 
American way. 

Within an hour’s flight from Charlottesville, the first me- 
chanical flight was successfully completed. There followed 
a decade of world-wide experimentation. It was a time dur- 
ing which the Wrights, Glen Curtiss, and the other Amer- 
icans were holding their own pretty well with the Farmans, 
the Bleriots, the Gramme-Whites, the Fokkers and the Sikor- 
skys who, by the outbreak of the World War in 1914, had 
brought the airplane to the point where it was recognized 
as at least a necessary element in scouting. By the end of 
the war, of course, it had proved itself a vital combat weapon. 
In the most trying of all tests the airplane had proved itself 
a practical machine. 

The broad distances in the United States and the vigor of 
our recovery from the stresses of war time economics pro- 
vided a fertile soil and fair climate for the development of 
civil aviation. The Post Office sponsored at first sporadic 
and then regular efforts to carry the mail. Those who had 
personally tasted the thrill of flight during the war made 
more or less sane efforts to continue the thrill by barnstorming 
and the invention and development of strange and wonderful 
gadgets. The best proof of the vitality of flying is that it 
survived and expanded through those years until in 1926, 
the rapidly growing industry asked that a federal agency be 
created to regulate it, and by the creation of a bureau in the 
Department of Commerce, government decided it was time to 
try to separate the sane from the insane among the flyers 
and the builders. 

This bore fruit. Standardization and inspection of planes 
and motors began to put the air mail through more regularly 
on time. And as soon’ as the air mail began to supply a 
service upon which businessmen and people generally could 
rely, businessmen and people generally began to demand more 
and more air mail. In other words, as soon as air mail became 
a usable commodity through government control, through 
government encouragement, and, directly, through the expen- 
diture of government funds, that commodity found cus- 
tomers, its own customers. 

And the next year, 1927, saw a young air mail pilot by a 
flight across the Atlantic—something at that time most tenu- 
ously, if at all, related to the practical problem of flying 
from point to point in the United States—so excite the popu- 
lar opinion on flying’s practicality, that even the stock market 
began to take notice. 

Thoroughly fantastic projects were devised and financed— 
on other people’s money—in the apparent belief that an air- 
plane could carry anyone to the pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow, even if, as was so true at that time, most people 
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would say, “Well, I’d only fly if Lindbergh was the pilot.” 
The financial hysteria produced.a joke that you ought to ap- 
preciate. One day in 1929 on the stock market the shares of 
Seaboard Air Line rose ten points. Investigation revealed 
that a little pool of barbers and boot-blacks, none of whom 
had ever been further south than Atlantic City, thought that 
that railroad was what its name on the ticker implied. 

But aviation survived even this destructive epidemic. By 
1929, as a matter of record, the scheduled mail lines for the 
first time began regularly to carry passengers. In that year 
they carried 173,000. This year the scheduled air lines will 
carry about ten times as many. The month of May broke 
all previous records for number of passengers carried, pounds 
of express flown, and the miles covered by regularly sched- 
uled air lines. 

The years during which air transport showed the greatest 
growth are significant: In 1930, for instance, when the lines 
generally equipped themselves with tri-motor planes spe- 
cifically designed for passenger carrying, patronage rose to 
420,000 passengers. It remained about the half-million mark 
until 1935, when the introduction of the low-wing, metal, 
two-motor Boeings and Douglases, the first transport planes 
that really carried passengers in the normal state of com- 
fort to whiich they had become accustomed in Pullman cars, 
almost doubled the number of passengers. They carried 
860,000. The next year patronage was above the million 
mark—1,147,000 for 1936—and this year of 1939 it will 
be close to a million and three-quarters. 

The improved safety record is interesting. For the ten 
months ending June 30, 1938, the scheduled air lines flew 
14,387,000 airplane miles per fatal accident. I have just 
seen the figure for the ten months ending June 30, 1939. 
The scheduled air lines have increased their safety record 50 
per cent; they flew 21,654,000 airplane miles per fatal acci- 
dent. ‘The figures for passenger miles flown per passenger 
fatality are even more impressive. For the ten months ending 
June 30, they were 43,517,000—that is almost four times 
as many passenger miles per passenger fatality as were flown 
in the previous ten months. 

I believe that this record is responsible for the tremendous 
increase of patronage now evident every month on the air 
lines. The traffic figures for May of this year show it to be 
by every pertinent factor the busiest month the airlines ever 
had. They carried 150,000 passengers 57,000,000 passenger 
miles. 

By way of comparison, our air lines, according to the most 
recent figures available, are flying more miles, and carrying 
more passengers than the combined lines of all Europe. Nor 
does that by any means tell the story. The air lines of no 
other country can remotely approach the safety record of 
our air lines. 

Private flying as such in the rest of the world has virtually 
disappeared. Here in the United States we have, in addi- 
tion to the 360 odd transport planes on the scheduled air 
lines, considerably more than 10,000 civilian planes in active 
use. We have 24,000 odd licensed pilots and thousands of 
students. More than that, the actual physical plant devoted 
to civil flying in the United States is incomparably the most 
extensive. 

The federal airways system available to all pilots extend 
for 25,500 miles, connecting every center of population in 
the United States with every other. These are lighted air- 
ways with nearly 300 intermediate landing fields, over 2,000 
beacons, 233 radio range and communications stations ; 30,000 
miles of teletype circuits with 358 stations for the dissemina- 
tion of weather reports and other information. 

In the survey submitted to Congress by the Authority this 
spring, our best estimate is that some $325,000,000 is in- 


vested in over 2,000 airports. It is impossible to estimate the 
value of the more than 11,000 civil airplanes in our country, 
but this year civil and export airplane production will amount 
to $150,000,000, which indicates a productive capacity of 
very great importance. 

There is another asset here involved, far more important 
than these material things. I speak of the 24,000 licensed 
pilots ranging in attainment all the way from the holder 
of a private license, after 35 hours of instruction, to the 
veterans of the air lines whose experience runs into tens of 
thousands of hours in the air. We have found it possible to 
bring a student to the private certificate stage at a cost of 
about $300.00. It is safe to say that any pilot qualified for 
an air line rating by at least 1,200 hours has had invested in 
that experience an average of $10,000. Hence, we can assert 
that the United States already has invested in this personnel 
approximately one hundred million dollars and that dollar 
measure is a wholly inadequate indication of what these men 
have created in themselves of value to the nation. 

Every sign observable indicates that these great resources, 
human and material, are not to be wasted. Every index points 
to their growing use by the people of the United States, not 
in preparation for war, but in the satisfaction of their or- 
dinary peaceful needs for business, pleasure, sport. For in- 
stance, while the air lines were showing such magnificent 
gains in traffic this May, one manufacturer of light planes 
reported the production and sale that month of 202 units. 
No peace time production of aircraft in the United States 
has ever approached such a figure. It would indicate that 
private flying for some years lagging behind scheduled air 
transport development, is now again prepared to keep the 
pace. It is a hot pace. In the last 90 days business on the 
scheduled air lines has so increased that approximately 90 
new schedules have had to be added to the time tables— 
almost a new schedule every day for three months, and the 
end is not yet. 

To be perfectly frank with you, private flying will not 
be able to keep pace with the development of scheduled air 
transport unless its safety record is improved. We find sched- 
uled air transport flying 21,000,000 miles between fatal ac- 
cidents. Private flying has been making but a million miles 
between fatal accidents. That was one of the problems which 
confronted the Civil Aeronautics Authority when it took 
office eleven months ago. There were those who thought that 
in private flying the discipline, the direct contro!, the morale 
which was possible on the organized air lines in making 
their fine safety record, was impossible to reproduce among 
the scattered and highly individual kinds of persons who take 
up private flying. Perhaps they were right, but it did not 
mean that nothing could be done about increasing safety in 
private flying. 

By careful analysis of statistics over a long period of years 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority found that a certain class of 
private pilot who had been taught to fly in a very particular 
Way was not responsible for anything like his statistical share 
of the high accident rate in private flying. This flyer was, 
by overwhelming percentages, one trained in a curriculum 
which required two essentials. First, it required a sound 
knowledge of what makes an airplane fly and what makes it 
cease to fly before the proposed pilot ever put his finger on 
an airplane. That is ground school. 

The second feature of the right kind of pilot training is 
check flying. All pilots before they may be licensed are re- 
quired to have eight hours dual instruction. After that they 
are supposed to go it alone. Now check flying is this: That 
after the student starts to go it alone he has his instructor 
with him in the airplane, in the air, half of the time there- 
after, to point any mistake he may make when he makes it 
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and to tell him how to correct it. Hence, in the check flying 
system that has been used and will continue to be used in 
our own student pilot training program, the instructor is 
required to be in the plane with the student 30 minutes out 
of every hour of his solo fying. The instructor does not touch 
the controls. But when a student lets the nose get danger- 
ously high, or a wing dangerously low, his attention is then 
and there forcibly called to the mistake. Then and there a 
bad flying habit which may later lead to a casualty is 
nipped in the bud. 

When the Civil Aeronautics Authority was requested to 
develop a program for the training of 20,000 civilian pilots, 
the safety problem was the most important one confronting 
us. In the experimental program the President authorized, 
330 boys have been taught to fly by this method so success- 
fully that in 12,000 hours,—1,200,000 miles,—13 colleges 
completed the program of student flying with an accident 
rate that bettered by 50 per cent the accident rate of private 
flying as a whole the year before. 

Both the officers of these colleges responsible for the 
courses and the instructors who actually gave them, have 
just spent a week end with us in Washington. They report 
unanimously that these courses not only taught their partici- 
pants to fly, but that they had a distinctly beneficial effect 
upon the atmosphere and morale of the colleges as a whole. 
Once again, factual experience afforded proof that we were 
proceeding on the right theory. Once again evidence was 
provided in these college communities that safe flying is 
something Americans want, and hence we are hoping to 
proceed next year under the recently signed authorization 
Act to train not 330 boys, but 15,000 boys, and girls too, 
in this right way to fly. We are proceeding to the execution 
of this plan with renewed confidence that it will do what 
we expect it to do for civil aeronautics in the United States. 

With this program for the training of 15,000 new pilots, 
will come the development of a better, and a safer airplane 
for their use. Right today it is possible to design such a 
plane. It may not yet be economical to manufacture it, but 
with the demand growing as it is, that economic possibility is 
within reach. It is within reach, because during the next 
few years at 15,000 a year, we can triple the number of po- 
tential customers for that kind of an airplane. 

Those customers and that product, together with ever- 
increasing use of air lines, however, will lead us straight into 
one other economic problem which civil aviation yet has to 
solve. That is the problem of the airport. But there again, 
I believe that the creation of customers is the answer to the 
economic difficulties of the airport, great as they appear to be 
at this moment. 

In pursuance to a Congressional mandate, the Authority 
surveyed this situation very thoroughly last autumn and 
winter. That survey discovered that while about $325,- 
000,000 is invested in airports in the United States, the gross 
receipts of those airports amount to only about $5,000,000,— 
not enough to cover their operating and maintenance charges, 
much less any return on the investment. 

But from many of those commercial airports, particularly 
in the metropolitan areas, it has already proved necessary to 
bar the private and non-scheduled flier, for at busy periods of 
the day a transport plane lands or takes off every four 
minutes. It is true that at some other airports vast and ex- 
pensive areas lie idle and great hangars stand empty. But it 
is likewise true that at many other points in the United 
States there is meeded not great commercial airports, but a 


safe landing area under proper control for the private flier. 

We believe that the survey accurately estimates the needs 
of both kinds of airports. We believe that the method of 
meeting those needs suggested in the report to Congress was 
a rational one. We suggested in the report to Congress that 
so long as federal funds are being appropriated for work 
projects, a definite portion of that appropriation be ear- 
marked for this rational development of airports as projects 
essentially affected by the national interest. For the present 
year we suggested an allocation of $100,000,000 from such 
funds plus a direct appropriation of $25,000,000 to take 
care of material and other non-labor costs. 

That report is before the Congress and we have every 
reason to believe that its wisdom and its necessity will be 
apparent. 

The picture then, for the immediate future, which I ven- 
ture to call to your attention, is this: A scheduled air trans- 
port system growing rapidly because it is serving safely and 
economically, day-to-day travel needs of all the United States, 
—an air transport system that will equal the safety achieve- 
ment of any other common carrier. 

I believe that with the development of private flying 
through the proper training of thousands of new pilots, the 
resultant manufacture and use of more and safer planes, 
the ever-increasing use of air carriers which may eventually 
rival numbers carried by other common carriers, the future 
of aviation in the next 12 years will be as far beyond today’s 
achievements as aviation today is ahead of the day of Lind- 
bergh flight. 

Such achievement cannot be attained, however, without the 
fulfillment of one other responsibility by the national govern- 
ment. I refer to the problem of research. We have our 
Langley Field, which is world famous, and as a matter of 
fact, set the pattern for research programs of foreign gov- 
ernments. But, while foreign governments followed our lead, 
they have increased their research facilities far beyond our 
own. It is obvious that the original research facilities of 
Langley Field are already taxed to the limit. We must have 
additional Langley Fields. We must coordinate the activities 
carried on in expanding facilities of many of our leading 
Universities today. There is no need for us, certainly on a 
peace time basis, to match plane for plane the air forces of 
other nations. But it is imperative that we lead all nations 
in research, for again, that is the American way. 

The research I have just referred to is the furtherance of 
technical development of aircraft. In our pilot training pro- 
gram we propose to do extensive research on the human side. 
The Army and Navy have done much in this direction 
already, but with the facilities of the Universities, the use of 
their trained personnel in evaluating the human problems, 
the determination of characteristics that make good flyers, 
there is every reason to believe that a contribution will be 
made that will save not only the government, but those inter- 
ested in flying, many times the cost of the initial program. 

Research has become the very heart of industrial develop- 
ment. The industry that does not continue to spend a reason- 
able percentage of its income for research, soon perishes. But 
I do not believe that Americans will fail to see this neces- 
sity for more research sponsored and coordinated by gov- 
ernment. 

Make no mistake about it, a civil aviation, soundly de- 
veloped to meet the economic needs of this democracy is an 
armor without which our people, our way of thought, and 
our way of life, is imperiled in the world today. 





“I greatly appreciate your service since the beginning of VITAL SPEECHES and 
look forward to again using the estimable material in your publication in my speech 
classes this year.”—Chas. E. Weniger, Pacific Union College, California. 
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War 1n 


Europe 


WE MUST KEEP OUT 


By HERBERT HOOVER, Former President of the United States 
Delivered over NBC—September 1, 1939 


HIS is one of the saddest weeks that has come to 

humanity in 100 years. A senseless war seems in- 

evitably forced upon hundreds of millions of people. 
The whole world prays for a miracle that might save it. For 
war means the killing of millions of the best and most cour- 
ageous of men who might contribute to human progress. It 
means the killing and the starvation of millions of women 
and children. It means another quarter of a century of 
impoverishment to the whole world. 

It will likely be a long war. It is possible that the brave 
people of Poland may be overrun in a few months, but there 
seems no point of access from which an overwhelming attack 
can be delivered from the British and French on one side 
and the Germans on the other, which might quickly end the 
war. It is likely to be a war on slow attribution, and the 
fate of Poland will depend upon its ending. 

The land defenses of France and England, their greatly 
superior naval strength, their manpower and resources, their 
resolution, make it certain that they can defend themselves. 
It is true that vast fleets of airplanes on both sides introduce 


a new and uncertain factor. But there is nothing which 
proves that even superiority in airplanes can win a war. 
And while assurances have been given that there will be no 
bombing of women and children, there may come a time of 
desperation when all restraints go to the winds. It is likely 
to be the most barbarous war that we have known. 

This situation in the world today is not the act of the 
German people. It is the act of a group who hold them in 
subjection. The whole Nazi system is repugnant to the Amer- 
ican people. The most of American sympathies will be with 
the democracies. Whatever our sympathies are, we cannot 
solve the problems of Europe. 

America must keep out of this war. The President and 
Congress should be supported in their every effort to keep 
us out. We can keep out if we have the resolute national will 
to do so. We can be of more service to Europe and to hu- 
manity if we preserve the vitality and strength of the United 
States for use in the period of peace which must sometime 
come. And we must keep out if we are to preserve for 
civilization the foundations of democracy and free men. 





Important Announcement 


To Teachers of Public Speaking — 


endorsement of educational authorities, especially those inter- 

ested in the subjects of speech and public speaking. Vital 
Speeches is now used for text-book material in thousands of schools 
and colleges and is on file in thousands of libraries. The case for 
Vital Speeches in the speech classroom has been summed up briefly 
and well by Professors Packard, Young and Mattis of Harvard 
University. They wrote: 


“While we can add nothing new to the long line of congratu- 
latory messages which you have received in the past few years, 
we would like to indicate that we consider VITAL SPEECHES 
an indispensable accessory to the teaching and study of effective 
public speaking.” 


Scores of other recognized authorities in the field have written 
enthusiastically of the plan, scope and service of the magazine. 

Some time ago Prof. Dwight Everett Watkins, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Public Speaking at the University of California, suggested 
that a plan for Speech Study to accompany the magazine be pre- 
pared and he outlined a plan that he thought would be acceptable 
to all speech teachers because it would be founded on gen- 
erally recognized principles of study. The editor submitted his 
plan to many of the leading teachers and practically all expressed 
the opinion that such a study would be very helpful to them and 
to their students. Prof. Watkins has outlined his plan in his 
preface as follows: ; 


This Plan for Speech Study has been prepared in response to 
a demand on the part of instructors and students of speech for 
a ready-to-hand plan for studying the speeches that appear in 
the magazine VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY. Many have 
felt that while great benefits result merely from a careful read- 
ing of the speeches by the students and from classroom dis- 
cussions of them, still greater benefits could be secured through 
some organized and detailed plan of study. 

It will be noted that this Plan for Speech Study has been so 
constructed that the speeches can be studied either in connection 
with a single speech text-book, or, if a broader view is desired, 
with several. After each set of questions in the plan, references 
are given to most of the widely used speech text-books, giving 
chapters and pages in these books where the corresponding topic 
is discussed. Thus students, quite independent of any help by the 


V nies SPEECHES MAGAZINE has received the unanimous 


instructor, can prepare an intelligent discussion either of the 
speech as a whole, or of some particular feature of it—the sound- 
ness of its reasoning, the dependability of its facts, its organ- 
ization, its rhetorical excellence, its use of words, its introduc- 
tion, its conclusion, its audience adaptation, or any other feature 
it is desired to emphasize. 

Assignments can be made for the study of the speeches with 
a minimum of effort by the instructor. The class, or an indi- 
vidual student, can merely be told to hand in a discussion of 
such and such a speech according to the Plan for Speech Study, 
or can be directed to hand in a discussion of such and such a 
feature of the speech, following the treatment of that feature 
as outlined in the Plan for Speech Study. Two or more speeches 
can be compared by the class, or individual student, treating the 
speeches as wholes, or considering any certain feature or features 
of them. 

Much value for individual students who are weak in certain 
characteristics of speech composition can be gleaned from the 
Plan for Speech Study by assigning a certain speech or speeches 
to be studied as regards the feature in which the student is 
weak. Thus, a student who is weak in speech organization can 
be assigned a speech that is clear and outstanding as regards 
the outline. Or, a student weak in vivid statement can be as- 
signed a speech or speeches strong in this regard. 

Where, on account of the enormous growth of the enrollment 
in colleges“and universities, the number of students in the speech 
classes has grown so large that many appearances before the 
class are impossible, the regular work of the class can be valu- 
ably supplemented by written papers in which the student may 
present the results of private study. It is believed that in 
VITAL SPEECHES and the Plan for Speech Study there is 
presented a way for preserving, and even for improving, the 
present content-quality of speech courses. 


Copies of this booklet “4 Plan for Speech Study” to be used 
in connection with Vital Speeches Magazine are now ready for 
distribution. The cost is 25 cents a copy. A free copy will be 
sent upon request with a year’s subscription of Vital Speeches at 
three dollars. It is recommended that students in ordering group 
subscriptions through their instructors add 25 cents to their order 
to pay for the booklet. Speech teachers may receive a free copy by 
requesting it. 
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